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RESULT— 


the lowest lifetime maintenance costs 
of any windows on the market! 








‘These deluxe steel 
windows feature 
a lifetime finish 
that never needs 


painting! 


Fenestra* Galvanized-Bonderized Steel Windows 
are made of solid-bar steel sections, for the strong- 
est possible window construction. Steel is non- 
combustible, and is the most fire-resistant material 
for windows. . . hardware never pulls off . . . steel 
offers ideal putty adhesion . . . no glass breakage 
resulting from expansion and contraction. 

And to slash maintenance costs to the bone, an 
exclusive double protective coating eliminates the 
need for maintenance painting of windows. First, 
Super Hot-Dip Galvanizing alloys a thick zinc 
coating with the steel. This is done in Fenestra’s 
own special plant—the only one of its kind in 
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GALVANIZED-BONDERIZED-STEEL — THE STRONGEST MATERIAL, CORROSION-PROOFED FOR LIFE! 


















Fenestra G-B-S Intermediate Projected Windows in the Lake Meadows 
Project, Chicago, Ill. Architect: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Chicago. 
Contractor: Turner Construction Co., Chicago. 


America. Then a process called Bonderizing adds 
a nonmetallic coating over the zinc. The result is 
a handsome, weather-resistant finish. And its cost 


for a lifetime of service is as little as the cost of 


two inside-outside field coats of paint! 

For an idea of the maintenance savings on your 
next apartment project, contact your local Fenes- 
tra Representative. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages 
of your phone book. Or write for our free booklet 
on Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvanizing and 
Bonderizing. Detroit Steel Products Company, 
Dept. JH-12, 2294 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 
11, Michigan. *R 
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ARCHITECTURAL, RESIDENTIAL AND INDUSTRIAL WINDOWS ¢® METAL BUILDING 


PANELS * ELECTRIFLOOR* * ROOF DECK * HOLLOW METAL SWING AND SLIDE DOORS 
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L. WALTER HENSLEE 
resigned as executive director of the Gal- 
veston housing authority this month to 
take up full-time service as director of 
the Pelican Island Development Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Henslee laid the groundwork 
for the corporation back in 1952, when 
he took a leave of absence from the 
authority to begin negotiations for a 
private redevelopment project that would 
link the city of Galveston and nearby 
Pelican Island and open the way for an 
“industrial revolution” for the city. With 
work on the bridge that will begin the 
operation started this summer (see No- 
vember JouRNAL, page 411), Mr. Hens- 
lee was tapped for full-time service. 

Other Galveston news is that Mr. 
Henslee and the former Mrs. Johnny T. 
Smith were married this summer. Mrs. 
Smith had been the authority's assistant 
director. 

Albert Haglund, former director of de- 
velopment, has been named acting direc- 
tor of the authority. 


N. H. DOSKER, 

administrator-consultant of the Louis- 
ville Municipal Housing Commission, 
was honored by commission employees 
in late October for his work in gaining 
retirement benefits for them—as well as 
for other housing agency personnel, 
country-wide. During ceremonies com- 
memorating the 15th anniversary of the 
commission's Beecher Terrace, the em- 
ployees presented Mr. Dosker with a gold 
wristwatch and a silver tray inscribed 
with an expression of gratitude. The 
presentation marked the second time dur- 
ing October that Mr. Dosker was honored 
for his retirement plans work. A NAHRO 
resolution passed at the Association’s con- 
ference in Cleveland earlier that month 
cited him for his many years of service 


as chairman of NAHRO’s Retirement 
Committee (see November JourNat. 
page 394). 

JAMES FELT 


has been appointed chairman of the New 
York City Planning Commission. His ap- 
pointment, announced in mid-December, 
has been lauded by the Citizens’ Housing 
and Planning Council of New York, Inc.. 
in a letter to Mayor Wagner, congratu- 
lating him for selecting a man “perfectly 
fitted for the post.” The council cited 
Mr. Felt’s long experience in housing and 
planning work in New York City. Mr. 
Felt operates a private real estate firm in 
the city. He has been a member of 
NAHRO since 1937. 


GORDON E. HOWARD, 

who has been serving as Urban Renewal 
Administrator James W. Follin’s acting 
assistant commissioner for operations, has 
been appointed to the recently created 
job of liaison officer for URA. His new 
duties will be to coordinate URA’s ac- 
tivities with those of the other constitu- 
ent agencies of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the plans and programs 
division of HHFA’s Office of the Ad- 
ministrator, and other federal agencies. 
Mr. Howard has also been named by 
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Commissioner Follin as chairman of 
URA’s board of review, a group that 
reviews redevelopment project submis- 
sions. 


CLARENCE S. STEIN, 

architect and planner who has been as- 
sociated with most of the highly rated 
pioneering housing developments in this 
country (Radburn, Chatham Village, 
Baldwin Hills, the greenbelt towns), was 
honored by the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials at its 1955 conference in 
September. He was presented with a 
citation, saluting him for having “pro- 
foundly influenced community living,” 
noting that “His ideas and experiments 
in the planning of urban environment 
and planning and housing economics 
have rendered an inestimable service not 
only to his contemporaries but to future 
generations.” 


MRS. HENRY E. GUNDERSON, 
vice-chairman of the Milwaukee Hous- 
ing Authority, was honored with a cita- 
tion for “Christian citizenship” by the 
United Church Women during the 
group’s seventh national assembly in 
Cleveland early in November. Mrs. Gun- 
derson was one of 56 women from 18 
states who were so honored. The United 
Church Women represent some 10 mil- 
lion Protestant women throughout the 
United States. 


MONSIGNOR JOHN R. MULROY, 
commissioner of the Denver housing au- 
thority for many years and director of 
the city’s Catholic charities, was honored 
for “outstanding social welfare work” 
in Colorado by the Colorado Conference 
of Social Welfare early in November. 


HENRY D. WHITNEY, 

an architect who has been associated 
with the housing program since the early 
30’s, has joined the New York City en- 
gineering firm of Tippetts, Abbett, Mc- 
Carty & Stratton as chief planner. He 
will be primarily concerned with the 
firm’s housing and redevelopment work. 
Mr. Whitney's ideas on the weaknesses 
of public housing design were published 
in the JourNAL during 1950 and 1951 
under the pseudonym “Maxim Duplex.” 
The articles were so well received that 
they were reprinted, together with com- 
ments by a number of local authority 
officials, and are still available from the 
Association at $1.00 a copy. 


W. K. BRUSSAT 

has resigned as administrative assistant 
in the Office of the Housing and Rede- 
velopment Coordinator in Chicago to 
join the staff of Webb and Knapp Na- 
tional Corporation. In his new job, Mr. 
Brussat will be the assistant project co- 
ordinator for Webb and Knapp’s rede- 
velopment project in southwest Wash- 
ington, D.C., working with NAHRO’s past 
assistant director, William L. Slayton, 
who is project coordinator (see June 
JourNAL, page 185). 


KNOX BANNER, 

director of the Little Rock, Arkansas 
housing authority and a member of 
NAHRO’s Board of Governors, was the 
subject of a biographical sketch pub- 
lished by a local newspaper early in Octo- 
(Continued column one, page 428) 
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‘Sexauer’ Monel 





NEW! 
‘Sexauer’ 
Easy-Tite 
faucet washer 
with Fiberglas 
reinforcing 


Self-Locking 
bibb screw 

—10 sizes do 
the work of 37! 


This nylon plug locks the screw automatically! 


NEW! Amazing, patented screw 
and washer combination cuts 
faucet washer replacements 75% 


—with each leak eliminated, you reduce 
water and fuel bills up to $28.80 quarterly 


Most faucet washer failures are caused 
by wrong length screws. ‘Sexauer’ Self- 
Locking screws* and Easy-Tite washers* 
—used together —cut costly washer re- 
placements 75%! You save up to $28.80 
quarterly in water and fuel alone with 
each leak stopped. Here’s how .. . 

A screw too short for the tapping dis- 
torts and splits the washer when tight- 
ened; the washer works loose, is torn to 
shreds. If too long, it can’t grip the 
washer; this ruins the washer and causes 
hammering in the water line. 


Simplifies fitting problem—cuts installation costs 


NYLON PLUG ‘Sexauer’ Self - Locking 
screws eliminate the prob- 
lem of misfit screws. They 
lock automatically at the re- 
quired depth as the nylon 

plug is compressed in the faucet thread. 

The washer is not distorted, is held firmly. 

You can re-use Self-Locking bibb screws 
repeatedly. Made of Monel, they resist 
corrosion, never rust; heads won’t twist 
off, screw driver will not distort the slot. 

Self-Locking screws save time spent 
in fitting the proper length—10 sizes do 
the work of 37! Used with new, Fiber- 
glas-reinforced ‘Sexauer’ Easy -Tites, 
they cut washer replacements 75%, fix- 
tures last longer. Easy-Tites resist clos- 
ing squeeze and excessively hot water, 

outlast ordinary washers 6 to 1! 


Water and fuel savings 


One dripping faucet wastes 8,000 gals. 
of water yearly. A pinhole size stream 
increases waste to 8,000 gals. in a single 
month! Here is what you save quarterly 
in stopping just one pinhole leak on a 
hot water faucet: 





Fuel Saving Water Saving | Total Saving 
on (198 gals.) $22.77 $6.03 $28.80 
Coat (2,469 Ibs.) 22.22 6.03 28.25 
Ges (21,103 cu.ft.) 21.20 6.03 27.23 





Save water, fuel and labor costs; con- 
serve costly fixtures by cutting washer 
replacements 75%! Use new ‘Sexauer’ 
Self-Locking screws and Easy-Tite fau- 
cet washers. You save every time you do! 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. New 
‘Sexauer’ Self - Locking 
screws and Easy- Tite 
washers are just part of 
the line of over 3,000 
‘Sexauer’ Triple-Wear 
plumbing repair parts 
and patented precision 
tools. Send for our new, 
126-page Catalog H. 
Write today! 


J. A. SEXAUER MANUFACTURING CO., DEPT. JH-125 
2503-05 Third Avenue, New York 51, N.Y. 





*Keg. U.S. Pat. OF 
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THE COVER 

Photograph by Ann Zane of New 
York City, taken for the Norfolk Re- 
development and Housing Authority. 
Another of Miss Zane’s photographs 
used on the January 1955 
JouRNAL cover. Both pictures are 
from the photographic library of the 
Norfolk authority January 
JOURNAL, page 3). 
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PERSONALS— 

(Continued from page 427) 

ber. The write-up traces Mr. Banner's 
life from birth through school, marriage, 
a Navy career, the start of his housing 
service with the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration in Texas, and finally his job 
as director of Little Rock’s housing au- 
thority. The city’s housing and redevel- 
opment program also gained good lineage 
out of the write-up. 


ALICE GORMAN, 

public relations officer in Chicago’s Of- 
fice of the Housing and Redevelopment 
Coordinator, presented a paper on “Pub- 
lic Relations and Urban Renewal” at 
a session of the American Municipal 
Association’s national conference last 
month in Miami. She also presented the 
paper to a session of the conference of 
the Government Public Relations Asso- 
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U.S. SUPREME COURT 
REFUSES TO REVIEW 
GWINN DECISION 


Controversy over the Gwinn 
amendment reached a high pitch in 
November, following the refusal of 
the United States Supreme Court 
to review a decision made in June 
by Wisconsin’s highest court stating 
that it is unconstitutional to require 
public housing tenants to sign loyalty 
oaths (see August-September Jour- 
NAL, page 280). The court’s failure 
to deliver an opinion set off a new 
furor of speculation on the law’s 
constitutionality and gave legal in- 
terpreters a field day in trying to 
decide whether or not the action had 
negated the mandatory oath ruling. 

The Public Housing Administra- 
tion’s assistant general counsel, Law- 
rence C. Davern, has come up with 
an interpretation that the court’s 
action merely singles out Wisconsin 
as the only state in the nation in 
which the oath requirement is void- 
ed. Pointing out that the high tribu- 
nal did not take a stand on the issue, 
Mr. Davern declared that the Gwinn 
amendment still applies in all states 
but Wisconsin “until the courts of 
jurisdiction void it or Congress re- 
peals it.” Despite this stated inter- 
pretation, Mr. Davern’s view seems 
to be that even in Wisconsin, al- 
though the eviction penalty cannot 
be enforced, oaths would have to be 
signed and the names of persons re- 
fusing to comply turned over to the 
FBI. 


A procedure similar to that out- 


ciation, which was held concurrently with 
the AMA meeting. Her paper is to be 
one chapter in a forthcoming government 
public relations manual that is to be 
published by GPRA next year. Mean- 
while, NAHRO is planning to issue it 
as a pre-print for distribution to agency 
members. Mrs. Gorman is a member of 


NAHRO’s Public Relations Committee. 


LESTER H. PERSELLS, 

chief of management for Georgia and 
Florida in the Atlanta Field Office of 
the Public Housing Administration, re- 
signed November 7 to enter private busi- 
ness in Jacksonville, Florida. Mr. Per- 
sells had been with PHA for 13 years. 
He is succeeded by Jesse E. Mills, who 
was previously management officer in 


the field office. 


HANS BLUMENFELD 

has been appointed assistant planning di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Toronto Plan- 
ing Board. Before accepting the Cana- 
dian position, Mr. Blumenfeld was a 
planning consultant in Philadelphia. He 
was also formerly a member of the staff 
of the Philadelphia planning commission. 





Trouble is, trackin’ down keys isn’t 
as simple as some folks think. But 


you'll never have to hunt for one 
when TelKee's on the job. All keys 


are on file, ready for instant duty 

valuable time is saved, costly 
inconvenience avoid- 
ed. And TelKee lets 
you use all locks all 


the time. Send for 
our FREE catalog No. 
JH-26 today. 








The MOORE KEY CONTROL Systems 


P.O. MOORE, INC. 300 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10,N_¥ 





lined for Wisconsin has been in effect 
in Chicago since late last year, when 
the Illinois supreme court handed 
down a ruling that the Gwinn 
amendment is unconstitutional. The 
local housing authority has stopped 
the mandatory oath practice but, to 
comply with PHA requirements, ten- 
ants are asked to sign on a voluntary 
basis. Only one person thus far has 
refused; his name was turned over 
to PHA but he was not evicted and 
no further action has been taken. 
More Decisions 
However, the list of conflicting 
judgments on the Gwinn issue con- 
tinues to grow (see February Jour- 
NAL, page 56). District Court Judge 
Robert McWilliams of Denver in 
October sanctioned the local housing 
authority’s right to make tenants sign 
oaths. The Denver decision 


main- 
tained that in these troubled 
times . . . this court is not prepared 


to overrule what in effect is a con- 
gressional finding” that subversives 
in public housing projects constitute 
. a clear and impending danger.” 
Meanwhile, there are eight cases 
challenging the Gwinn ruling still on 
court dockets. 
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EASTERN FLOOD 
PROBLEMS GET 
FURTHER STUDY 


The Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency has been added 
to the roster of federal and private 
forces trying to work out a solution 
to the problem brought into sharp 
focus by the late summer New Eng- 
land disasters: how to supply insur- 
ance for persons and industries in 
the nation’s flood-prone areas at a 
rate they can afford to pay. The 
committee in early October an- 
nounced plans for hearings on the 
broad subject of catastrophe insur- 
ance, with special attention to be 
given a flood proposal, sponsored 
jointly by Senators Leverett Salton- 
stall and John F. Kennedy (both 
Massachusetts Republicans), that is 
to be considered at the next session 
of Congress. 

At one such hearing at Goshen. 
New York, Joseph P. McMurray, 
New York state housing commission- 
er and a former staff director of the 
Senate committee, gave his support 
to the flood proposal, declaring that 
it is the government's responsibility 
to spread the risk so as to arrive at 
disaster insurance costs that people 
are able to carry. Among suggestions 
he outlined for flood emergencies 
are: broadening Federal Housing 
Administration - insured mortgage 
provisions so that a victimized fam- 
ily will not be saddled by an old 
mortgage debt while having to 
assume another financial burden to 
secure a new home; flood control 
through improved public facilities 
and proper land use; and broader 
studies of civil defense evacuation. 

HHFA Conference 

Meanwhile, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency officials on October 
13. staged their third conference 
with insurance industry leaders in 
the hope of coming up with some 
answers for a workable flood insur- 
ance program. The insurance men 
want the flood business; they just 
don’t know how to take it on at rea- 
sonable rates to the purchaser with- 
out running the risk of losing their 
shirts. The formation of a flood in- 
surance corporation, with the gov- 


ernment participating only so long 
as its support is needed, was dis- 
cussed as a possible solution to the 
dilemma at the meeting. 

While federal officials and insur- 
ors huddled to provide protection 
against future floods, stricken com- 
munities were still struggling to clear 
up the litter of the past one. And 
often it was the local housing author- 
ity that was the leader in the cam- 
paign to bring those communities 
back to normal 


Hartford’s Problems 


Connecticut was one of the hard- 
est hit states in the August flash 
floods (see October JouRNAL, page 
312) and in Hartford, except for the 
initiative and resourcefulness of au- 
thority personnel, the post-flood 
scene could have been particular!y 
erim. Hartford was the only city in 
the state in which public housing 
projects were severely damaged and 
the local authority showed itself to 
be prepared to handle the emer- 
gency. Its Rice Heights extension 
was the most badly hit project, 
while less extensive damage occurred 
at Westbrook Village and Bowles 
Park. With the onset of the deluge. 
Dan Lyons, executive director of the 
authority, brought police to Rice 
Heights to aid in the immediate 
evacuation of residents from 128 
units and set up the machinery for 
rehousing the families and rehabili- 
tating the flood damaged units. 

Even as flood waters were reach- 
ing their peak, Emil Tramonte, au- 
thority superintendent of mainte- 
nance, accurately predicting the 
shortage of building materials that 
would develop from the disaster, 
placed orders for supplies, tools, and 
machinery that would be needed to 
rehabilitate the projects. After wa- 
ters subsided, careful checks were 
made to correct any miscalculation. 

Vision on the part of the mainte- 
nance superintendent got repair 
materials to the scene in record time 
and rehabilitation of the Westbrook 
Village and Bowles Park projects 
was started immediately. At Rice 
Heights, the flood waters persisted 
for several days and, when work 
finally could be started, more than 
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e BELCO 


SAVES YOU BIG MONEY! 








Ball bearings convert 
friction to compres- 
sion. Bibb washers last 
for years. No grind. 
No leaks. No service. 





Belco ball bearing washers, 
quickly installed on leaky fau- 
cets, insure service free opera- 
tion for years. Save $1.00 or 
more per faucet per year! 
Figure it out! 

BELCO replacement stems also 
available, made to order from 
your sample stem. Sold direct 
to you. LIFETIME GUAR- 
ANTEE. Write, wire or phone 
for FREE SAMPLE and com- 


plete information. 








Miller Manufacturing Co. 


Belco Division 
5919 Tireman, Detroit 4, Mich. 


200 truckloads of debris had to be 
hauled away, with the city public 
works, fire, police, and health de- 
partments cooperating with the au- 
thority in the work. 

In other washed out cities, reha- 
bilitation efforts paralleled those in 
Hartford. Emergency measures out- 
lined by the HHFA (see August- 
September JouRNAL, page 287) were 
put into force and on October 9 
HHFA pushed through approval of 
an $87,000 planning grant to the 
Comnecticut Development Commis- 
sion to aid 14 of the flood-stricken 
communities (see Jour- 
NAL, page 370 


November 


Second Catastrophe 


Then on October 15. disaster 
struck again. Mother Nature came 
up with the second catastrophe-size 
deluge in Connecticut, forcing many 
NAHRO members from the area to 
cancel out plans for attending the 
Cleveland annual conference. In 
Washington, D. C. the new flood 
served to intensify the need for dis- 
aster insurance; in the flood areas it 
meant a redoubling of emergency 
aid measures for stricken neighbors 
and, in some communities, a start- 
ing over of the grim rehabilitation 
job that had once been well on the 
way toward completion. 
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INTEREST RATES ON 
LONG-TERM LOANS 
DROP TO 2.4025%— 
SHORT-TERMS RISE 


In an October 27 sale of long-term 
housing bonds to help finance fed- 
erally-aided low-rent projects, bor- 
rowing costs dipped for the first time 
since June of last year. But tempo- 
rary notes sold in recent issues in 
the short-term market continued the 
past pattern of climbing interest 
rates. Average rate on long-term ob- 
ligations was 2.4025 per cent, a drop 
of almost .150 from the going rate in 
the last sale, in July, when 2.5524 
per cent was average. Borrowing 
costs on short-term notes averaged 
1.519 per cent in a September sale 
of housing notes, 1.59 in October, 
1.55 in November, and 1.757 in De- 
cember. Six-months notes sold on 
December 8 by a half dozen rede- 
velopment agencies averaged a 1.76 
per cent rate. 

Bonds 

The October 27 sale of long-term 
bonds was the fifteenth undertaken 
by the Public Housing Administra- 
tion under the 1949 housing act. 
Thirteen local authorities sold a total 
of $122,305,000 in obligations, with 
biggest offerings made by the au- 
thorities of Newark, with $20,415,- 
000: Cleveland, $17,015,000: and 
San Francisco, $14,315,000. The 
other participating authorities bor- 
rowed an average of 6 million each. 

The long-standing competition for 
housing bonds between a “bankers” 
group, this time headed by a Chase 
Manhattan-Bankers Trust syndicate, 
and a “dealers” group, led by Leh- 
man Brothers, Blyth & Company, 
Inc., and Phelps, Fenn & Company, 
took a surprising twist in the October 
sale, when the “bankers” managed to 
bid successfully for $109,990,000 of 
the offerings. For the past three 
sales, the “dealers” have swept off 
with most of the bonds but in the last 
sale took only the Philadelphia offer- 
ing, $12,315,000, for which the 
“bankers” had not bid. 

Short-Term Notes 

The steadily rising rate for short- 
term money caused the Public Hous- 
ing Administration to change its 
plans for a December issue. PHA 
had originally scheduled a December 
6 sale of almost 90 million dollars 
worth of notes for 73 authorities. On 
November 30, however, it postponed 
the sale of 54 issues indefinitely and 
offered the remaining 19 (in a total 
of over 68 million dollars) for De- 
cember 13 bidding, some of them 
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Boa Score 
HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, '54, ‘55 





WORKABLE PROGRAM ACTIONS 
New Programs Approved 


Total number approved from September 1 to October 31: eight, bring- 
ing total to 69, as of November 1, 1955. 

Names of new communities: Pittsburgh; Memphis; Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; Asbury Park, New Jersey; Paris, Kentucky; Trenton; Douglas, 
Georgia; San Francisco. 


Source: Housing and Home Finance Agency 





PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—URBAN RENEWAL 
(As of September 30, 1955) 
Projects by Current Status 


Approved for 
Preliminary Approved for Approved for 
Planning Final Planning Execution 


Capital Grant 
Reservations 





Projects 316 106 107 83 
Locations 204" 91 96 67 
Amounts See 8 8 8=— dna | “gestae © -anamwe 


Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 
Planning Advances Temporary Loans Capital Grant 





Authorized Authorized Contracts Authorized 
Projects 313 74 98 
Amount $19,530,697 $175,777,071? $179,594,817 


‘Smaller than the sum of components because some cities have projects in 
more than one category. Locations are in 28 states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


*Includes funds earmarked for guarantee of privately financed temporary 











in 782. 


*Construction not started. 





loans. 
Source: Urban Renewal Administration Report of Operations 
PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (HA 49, 54, 55) 
(As of September 30, 1955) 
Progress of Projects 
Under Annual Construction 
Contributions Contract* Started Completed 

Units 55,113 24,773 187,760 
Projects 140 70 1,342 


Annual contributions contracts have been executed in the past six years 
for 829 localities, with construction started in 808 localities and completed 


Source: Public Housing Administration Monthly Progress Report 








with shortened maturities. Theory 
behind the two- and three-month 
notes, PHA said, was to make them 
available for investment by corpora- 
tions with income tax obligations on 
April 15. Rates for the notes ranged 
from a low of 1.59 for Albany, New 
York to a high of 1.86 for about 
half of the issues, for the 1.757 
average noted above. Biggest issue 
was for New Orleans in an amount 
of more than 20 million dollars, with 
St. Louis ranking second, with a 
total of more than 14.5 million. 
Short-term notes for redevelop- 
ment projects, sold on December 8, 
hit about the same level: 1.76 in a 
sale that totaled about 14.5 million 
dollars for the obligations of local 


public agencies in Washington; St. 
Louis; Cincinnati; Norfolk; Mont- 
gomery, Alabama; and Union City, 
Tennessee. Earlier, on November 16, 
the Pittsburgh redevelopment agency 
had entered into its first series of 
loan agreements on its Lower Hill 
District project and had obtained a 
1.60 per cent rate, less a $6 premium, 
from a local bank. 

The September housing notes, sold 
on September 13, totaled 58.5 mil- 
lion dollars and involved 44 authori- 
ties. On October 4, 66 authorities 
sold temporary obligations in a total 
of more than 115.5 million dollars. 
On November 15 the total was over 
103.5 million dollars for the notes of 
44 authorities. 


The Journal of HOUSING 
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1956 LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM shapes up 


What’s in store for housing when 
Congress goes to work again “on the 
hill” next month? 

Clues to the answer are to be 
found in a series of year-end events 

with something new added in 
the form of political pressures as 
1956 presidential nominees begin to 
state their housing views. Major 
questions due for consideration are 
whether: 
1—-To restrain, or not to restrain, 
housing credit; 
2—To authorize, or not to author- 
ize, additional public housing: 
3—To enact a special program of 
housing for the aged: 
4—To lift the limitations on the pro- 
portion of urban renewal grants that 
may go to any one state or city; 
I—To develop special aids for a 
middle-income housing program; 
6—To simplify the basic formulas 
under which federal aids are 
rendered to localities. 

Who is saying what about any or 
all of these questions? 

The Administration 

On the theory that the adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency reflects the housing 
views of the President, Albert M. 
Cole’s recent statements suggest what 
may go into the President’s state- 
of-the-union message, his housing 
budget recommendations, and any 
administration sponsored legislation. 

On the question of credit re- 
straints, Mr. Cole has not indicated 
he feels any need for additional 
governmental machinery to prevent 
either overbuilding, inflation, or re- 
cession in the homebuilding business. 
At the annual conference of the 
American Municipal Administration 
in Miami last month, he noted that 
the government is keeping a close 
eye on housing credit—but gave no 
indication as to if, or when, the 
curbs placed on government-backed 
home loans last summer might be 
lifted (see August-September Jour- 
NAL, page 258). He expressed con- 
fidence that builders would continue 
to put up new houses at the annual 
rate of 1.2 million during 1956 with- 
out any distortion to the over-all 
economy and without any major 
changes in current procedures. 

As to public housing, Mr. Cole 
reminded NAHRO members at their 
1955 annual meeting in October 
that the administration’s 1955 pro- 
posal for a 70,000-unit, two-year pro- 
eram had been defeated: that, also, 
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the administration had opposed 
dropping the “workable program” 
as a requirement for obtaining pub- 
lic housing aid. He said: “I shall, 
therefore, continue to recommend, 
first a realistic amount of public 
housing distributed over a period of 
two or more years; second, restora- 
tion of the ‘workable program’ re- 
quirement.” 

Another administration official, 
Norman Mason, commissioner of the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
later that month discussed with 
members of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association a program of housing 
for the aged that he would like to 
see Congress approve. He urged the 
program in these terms: “We do be- 
lieve that some sort of program 
should be provided to make housing 
for the aged a project for private 
industry—-not just a bigger public 
housing program.” Specifically, it 
was suggested that a brand new 
FHA program should be set up to 
eliminate the financial bottlenecks 
that prevent aged persons from ob- 
taining adequate housing by relax- 
ing credit rules so that a third party 

a church, public body, or relative 

could underwrite their loans. 

Presidential Aspirants 

Housing hit the headlines as a 
political issue when Adlai Stevenson, 
in the running as the Democratic 
party’s nominee for the presidency, 
criticized the government’s current 
housing programs during a speech at 
the AMA Miami convention. Of the 
public housing record, he said: “I 
think our total governmental oper- 
ation in this field is subject to in- 
dictment for confusion at the top, 
for apathy in the middle, and 
lethargy at the bottom. Vital seg- 
ments of the federal urban rede- 
velopment program—notably public 
housing-—have now been turned over 
to administrators who at heart op- 
pose what they are called upon to 
administer.” 

And Mr. Stevenson also had 
something to say about subsidized 
middle-income housing. He pointed 
out that the 32 per cent of Amer- 
ican city families who earn $3000 
to $5000 per year cannot afford ade- 
quate private housing. 

Earlier, a series of recommenda- 
tions on housing for the aged had 
come from a conference called by 
another potential presidential nom- 
inee: New York’s Governor Averell 
Harriman. These recommendations 


included both new FHA aids and 
more public housing. 
Congressmen 
On another front, members olf 
both the House and Senate Commit- 
tees on Banking and 
were gathering 


Currency 
first-hand _ infor- 
mation on housing problems in 
preparation for the consideration of 
1956 legislative proposals (see Octo- 
ber JoURNAL, page 312 
mittee of the House committee. 
headed by Albert Rains (D), Ala- 
bama, had visited New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and Los Angeles 
before the Christmas holidays and 
heard strong testimony in favor ol 

1) a public housing program au- 
thorized over a sufficient: number of 
years to make it possible to set up 
sound goals and achieve realistic 
planning; (2) easing up on some 
of the tight federal controls that are 
said to slow progress and discour- 
age initiative; (3) lifting of the 
limitations on the proportion of 
urban renewal grants that may go 
to any one state or city. 

A Senate subcommittee under the 
direction of Senator John Sparkman 

D), Alabama, gave most of its at- 
tention at year’s end to the question 
of housing credit. It heard conflict- 
ing testimony at a November 28-29 
hearing in Washington from bankers, 
builders, realtors, economists. Result 
seems to have been to convince 
Senator Sparkman that there is a 
missing element somewhere in the 
country’s mortgage structure. 

“Interested Parties” 

All of these questions came up for 
discussion during the October and 
November meetings of the major 
organizations concerned about hous- 
ing legislation. The homebuilders 
called for a lifting of credit restraints 
and for an “intensive nationwide 
program to study public housing 
operations;” the realtors proposed a 
series of tax benefits as an encour- 
agement to neighborhood rehabili- 
tation and conservation and de- 
plored the “continuing evil of gov- 
ernment ownership and subsidy of 
family shelter,” also urging “a thor- 
ough investigation” of the public 
housing operation. The mortgage 
bankers and savings and loan asso- 
ciations appeared to favor the ad- 
ministration’s credit control moves 
with the savings and loan group 
conceding a place for public hous- 
ing if it were linked to slum clear- 

could nuderwrite their loans. 


A subcom- 
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HOUSING MARKET ANALYSIS— 


process described in theory, in practice 


LOUIS WINNICK relates the history of the housing market analysis process, breaks the job down 
into its major components, and illustrates the theory in actual practice through a description of the 
unique analysis now going forward for Philadelphia’s Eastwick redevelopment project. Dr. Winnick 
has recently joined the staff of New York City’s administrator, Luther Gulick. Previously he had 
been a research associate at Columbia University’s institute for urban land use and housing studies, 
which has just gone out of business. Dr. Winnick has participated in the writing of most of the 
pioneer studies in the field of housing market analysis and is, therefore, well qualified to present 
this simplified account of a complex process. 


Philadelphia’s Eastwick redevelop- 
ment proposal is probably the na- 
tion’s largest urban redevelopment 
scheme. Present plans call for the 
clearance and improvement of ap- 
proximately five square miles of 
urban land, upon which 10 to 15 
thousand dwellings may be erected. 
The total capital investment in site 
improvement and structures may ap- 
proach 200 million dollars. Naturally 
sO massive an undertaking cannot 
proceed without some assurance of 
its economic feasibility. The Phila- 
delphia Redevelopment Authority 
will, therefore, undertake a large- 
scale housing market analysis pro- 
gram to ascertain the potential for 
the purchase or rental of homes in 
the Eastwick area. 

Is it likely that thousands of fami- 
lies can be induced to move to East- 
wick? What kinds of homes are they 
most likely to require and at what 
prices? How many will prefer to rent 
rather than to buy? 

The market analysis program will 
be based on a research plan' (de- 
veloped in cooperation with the In- 
stitute for Urban Land Use and 
Housing Studies, Columbia Uni- 
versity) that outlines all the major 
steps—the kinds of data to be ob- 
tained, why they are required, and 
the best means for obtaining them. 


The Past 

Twenty-five years ago the compre- 
hensive market analysis suggested 
by this research plan would have 
been impossible—neither theory nor 
techniques existed. The development 
of housing market analysis has taken 
place only in the past generation. In 
fact, unlike many other subjects 
whose origin is obscure and ancestry 
uncertain, both its birthday and 
1Program for Eastwick Housing Market 
Development Analysis, by Chester Rap- 
kin, Louis Winnick, and Ned Shilling. In- 
stitute for Urban Studies, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1954. 
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paternity are known. Housing mar- 
ket analysis came into being with the 
advent of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration; it was created and 
nourished by a small group within 
the FHA under the leadership of 
Ernest M. Fisher. 

Not every person professionally in- 
terested in housing or redevelopment 
is fully acquainted with what hous- 
ing market analysis is all about 
what it purports to do and how it 
goes about doing it. Before summar- 
izing the Eastwick housing market 
analysis plan it would, therefore, be 
useful to present a short account of 
the rationale of housing market 
analysis. 

What Is the Process? 

In 1934, my father considered the 
purchase of a small retail business 
in an outlying urban area. Since his 
capital was small and the risk in that 
depression year great, my father 
spent many sleepless nights trying to 
weigh the pluses and minuses of 
what was for him the most important 
investment decision of his life. But 
he did more than mental arithmetic. 
He posted himself for several days 
outside the store, counting customers 
and passers-by. He listed names on 
doorbells in the surrounding area and 
tried to classify them by ethnic 
groups, since his product was a spe- 
cialized one. He noted the makes of 
cars, the quality of houses, the num- 
ber and location of competitors. In 
short, my father carried out a market 
analysis which, crude and fumbling 
as it undoubtedly was, differed in no 
essential feature from the retail site 
analysis conducted by the most 
sophisticated real estate division of 
the most high-powered chain store 
corporation. In his untutored way, 
he surveyed first the general potential 
of his market, its population and in- 
come (count of doorbells and quality 
of cars and houses) and the specific 
potential for his store (ethnic groups, 
competitors, pedestrian traffic). 


All market analyses, whether the 
product be houses, bonds, or soda 
pop, are performed for the same 
reason: to reduce the uncertainty in- 
herent in every investment 
success depends on market action. To 
gain this knowledge requires the col- 
lection and study of all data relevant 
to supply and demand conditions in 
the market. What is involved on the 
demand side, broadly speaking, is 
estimating how much of the product 
the public will buy, given its income, 
tastes, and the price of the product 
(relative to the prices of other 
goods). Supply is analyzed, again 
broadly speaking, by estimating how 
much of the product will be made 
available at different prices when 
costs (of various kinds) and the or- 
ganization of the industry are taken 
into account. Taken by themselves, 
these statements are not very useful. 
The heart of any market analysis lies 
in filling these supply and demand 
“boxes” with all the relevant infor- 
mation the analyst can acquire and 
in applying whatever judgment he 
can muster from training and experi- 
ence to derive proper conclusions. 

Needless to say, every market an- 
alysis is forward-looking, since the 
outcome of a current investment de- 
pends upon future contingencies. 
Market analysts must, therefore, con- 
stantly engage in the thankless task 
of plotting the shape of things to 
come. There is no use in laboring the 
fact that forecasting is hazardous .. . 
and nearly always turns out to be 
wrong. The desire to diminish anxiety 
by taking a look around before jump- 
ing is practically a biologic need 
whose compelling force no investor 
can resist. The only question is: will 
this look be a mere casual glance or 
an orderly, systematic survey de- 
signed to pick out those things that 
seem most important. A forecast can 
then be made on clearly defined bases 
given in considerable detail, permit- 
ting a maximum of opportunity for 
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isolating errors and for making 
necessary adjustments as conditions 
change. But inevitably, even the best 
market analyst, dealing with a very 
uncertain future, will find himself 
writing his report in a very humble, 
subjunctive mood; the phrases “on 
the other hand” and “it is possible 
that” march across its pages in dis- 
mayingly close array. 
Housing Market, Needs 

It is perhaps still necessary in a 
discussion of housing market an- 
alysis to point out one thing it does 
not do—it is not meant to, and will 
not, emerge with an estimate of the 
community’s housing needs. A hous- 
ing market analysis is designed to 
furnish an estimate of how many 
dwelling units consumers, acting un- 
der the restraints of income, prices, 
and the competition of other goods 
and services, are likely to buy or rent. 
The purpose of a needs estimate is 
entirely different. Starting with some 
reasonable but preconceived defini- 
tion of minimal housing standards, 
the goal of a needs estimate is to 
measure the community’s housing de- 
ficit. A needs estimate tends to be 
typically higher, much higher, than 
a demand estimate, primarily because 
it envisions a much greater volume 
of replacement units than the hous- 
ing market has historically experi- 
enced.” 

Since they start from different 
bases, there is no reason for the two 
estimates to be the same. But because 
many types of data are used in com- 
mon, e.g., vacancies, household for- 
mation, inventory size and composi- 
tion, etc., there has been more than 
a little confusion among the unin- 
formed and perhaps even some bad 
feeling and name-calling between the 
“needniks” and the “marketeers.” 
The former sometimes consider the 
latter to be bloodless and inhuman, 
while epithets like “soft-headed do- 
gooders” are occasionally hurled in 
the opposite direction. 

The misunderstanding is entirely 
unnecessary and, fortunately, disap- 


*Since the war, actual construction 
levels have been closer to the projections 
by the “needniks”’ (Housing Needs, Na- 
tional Housing Bulletin No. 1. National 
Housing Agency, Washington, D. C. 
1944) than those made by the “mar- 
keteer” (Future Housing Demand, by 
Miles L. Colean. Producers’ Council, 
Washington, D. C. 1948). Actually, both 
went astray for the same reasons: sus- 
tained prosperity and a tidal wave of 
marriages. The needs estimate came 
closer to the mark-because the underesti- 
mate of new household formation was 
offset by an overestimate of replacements 
and vacancies. 
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pearing. Those who deal in needs 
estimates are learning that a market 
analyst cannot consider a_ poor 
family, however unsatisfactory its 
housing conditions, to be eligible for 
a new private dwelling unit. The 
market analyst similarly recognizes 
that an estimate that includes the 
tearing down of millions of slum 
units has its place as a guide to social 
and political action. 
Theory and Technique 

Every’ market analysis is based 
upon a theory of how a particular 
market operates, whether such theory 
is intuitive and unexpressed or a 
sophisticated and carefully elabo- 
rated model of economic behavior. 
Were such a theory lacking, there 
obviously could be no notion of the 
kind of information that should be 
collected nor what use to make of 
available data. Because housing 
market analysis has been the crea- 
tion of academically trained people 
in public agencies and universities 
rather than of commercial practi- 
tioners, its theoretical base has been 
given a somewhat formal structure. 

But this theoretical structure is 
still very much in its formative stage. 
There is as yet no received doctrine 
of housing market theory in the 
sense of a comprehensive presenta- 
tion of principle and analysis having 
wide acceptance. Much of what has 
been most valuable in its develop- 
ment has appeared in the form of 
chapters or sections of books on con- 
struction and real estate and in oc- 
casional articles. As far as it is 
known to the writer, only three mon- 
ographs have been written that deal 
almost exclusively with housing mar- 
ket theory. 

There is room here for only a brief 
statement of the major premises 
upon which a housing market an- 
alysis is based, primarily those that 
take into account (1) the peculiar 
nature of housing that distinguishes 
it from other goods and services and 
(2) certain aspects of consumer be- 
havior with respect to outlays for 
housing. 

In the first category the following 
are listed: 

i- Housing is extremely long-lived. 
In consequence, (a) a large pro- 


‘An Approach to the Problem of 
Analyzing Housing Demand, by Sher- 
man J. Maisel. Doctoral dissertation, 
Harvard University. 1948. Housing Mar- 
ket Analysis, by Chester Rapkin, Louis 
Winnick, and David Blank. Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 1953. Housing 
Market Analysis Manual (in prepara- 
tion). Federal Housing Administration, 
Division of Research and Statistics. 


portion of all the houses evet built 
in most communities are still stand- 
ing and occupied; (b) this inven- 
tory is a very large multiple of 
the number of new houses added 
each year; (c) the pay-off period, 
i.e. the number of years required 
under normal conditions to recoup 
the capital outlay from operating in- 
come, tends to be long 


2--The standing stock of houses 
(past production) competes with 
neu production. While all stocks ol 
consumer durables compete with the 
flow of new output, the competition 
of new and used houses is much 
more direct and _ institutionalized 
than is the case for razors or dish- 


washers. because of the strong corn- 
petition between existing and new 
houses, every housing 


market analysis must give full con- 


large-scale 
sideration to the number, prices, 
and availability of dwelling units 
contained in the standing inventory 


}—Housing is immobile. With minor 


exceptions, the location of new 
houses is permanently fixed. Thus 
the outcome of .an investment in 
housing will depend upon local de- 
mand, regardless of economic condi- 
tions in other parts of the country 
By local demand is meant, in most 
instances, the population and pur- 
chasing power of a_ geographical 
area roughly circumscribed by a 
journey to work of perhaps 90 
minutes from major centers of em- 
ployment. 

Because of the long pay-off pe- 
riod, it is also important to estimate 
what the economic future of this 
area is likely to be over the next 
10 or even 25 years. Such a study 
of trends in the economic base is 
likely to be expensive and few pri- 
vate investors are prone to under- 
take it unless their stake is very 
large. More often than not, the re- 
quired information can be obtained 
from the local planning commission 
or from municipal bond houses that 
underwrite the community’s indebt- 
edness. 


t—-A local housing market consists 
of a series of interrelated submar- 
kets. Dwelling units are far from be- 
ing interchangeable. The houses in 
a new development will, therefore, 
not compete to the same extent with 
every house in the market area. In 
estimating the extent of competition 
for a new development, more atten- 
tion must be given to certain sub- 
markets than to others. Single family 
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houses compete more readily with 
other single family houses than with 
dwelling units in multi-family struc- 
tures. New split-level houses are in 
closer competition with other near- 
by new split-levels than with two- 
and-a-half-story old frame houses 
located at the other side of town. 
The existence of vacancies in old 
walk-ups in the center of the city, 
though a sign that bears watching, 
is less of a danger signal than hard- 
to-move houses at a site adjacent 
to the subject development. 

There are many ways of subdivid- 
ing the total housing market, of 
which the most important are: loca- 
tion, type of structure, age, and de- 


sign. Classification by location is 
particularly significant, since the 
market trend among the various 


neighborhoods in a given community 
may vary considerably. The investor 
must consider the marketability of 
his site, its distance to business es- 
tablishments, and the availability of 
transportation facilities. He must 
ask himself what amenities the site 
will provide in terms of schools, 
parks, playgrounds, and physical ter- 
rain; how it is zoned; etc. Even the 
seemingly insatiable housing demand 
following World War II did not 
insure the success of certain poorly 
located housing projects. 

The subdivision of the housing 
market into many submarkets also 
leads to a distinction between a gen- 
eral and a partial housing market 
analysis. In the case of the former, 
a study of economic and demo- 
graphic trends will lead to an esti- 
mate of over-all community demand 
without specifying the locations of 
the prospective dwelling units. A par- 
tial housing market analysis con- 
siders the economic potential for a 
development at a_ particular site. 
The relation between these two 
kinds of analyses depends upon the 
size of the development—the smaller 
the size of the housing project, the 
less need it be concerned with over- 
all demand. Given a good location 
and well designed houses, a small 
builder can operate successfully, 
even if over-all housing demand is 
slack. Even during the worst of the 
depression, many builders were able 
to dispose of (at a profit) three or 
even ten houses in newer areas. 


5—Single family homes are built on 
vacant land. For obvious reasons, it 
is rare to find examples of single 
family homes replacing other struc- 
tures on the same site. The plan to 
redevelop Eastwick with single family 
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houses is feasible only’ because (a) 
a subsidy is involved and (b) the 
present site is largely underdevel- 
oped. The number of new single 
family houses that can be built in a 
local area and their location depends 
upon available vacant sites. In mak- 
ing a partial market analysis, the 
possible competition of other new 
developments may, therefore, be es- 
timated by analyzing the amount and 
suitability of vacant sites to be found 
within the market area. 


Consumer Behavior 

If the technical nature of housing 
imposes certain restraints on the op- 
eration of the housing market, so 
does consumer behavior. We _ take 
into account the following aspects 
of consumption: 
1—One house per customer. It is 
taken for granted that no consumer 
will want two houses in the same 
community, even though a growing 
number are buying seasonal homes 
in resort areas. At the same time, 
relatively few consumers are with- 
out homes of their own. Though it 
is difficult to define what we mean 
by a consumer (since given house- 
holds can split up in different ways) , 
a married couple can hardly be sold 
two houses in the way in which they 
might be sold two cars or two radios. 
Furthermore, the number of married 
couples without homes of their own 
is typically small, currently 3 to 4 
per cent of all married couples and 
only 6 to 7 per cent (mostly concen- 
trated among the relatively young 
and the relatively old) in the heart 
of the depression. In average times, 
only a small error would follow from 
assuming that every married couple 
between the ages of 30 and 60 will 
occupy a home of their own. 


2—Household formation: the pri- 
mary long-run demand factor. Over 
a decade or more, the volume of 
construction will bear a reasonably 
close relation to the volume of house- 
hold formation. This relationship has 
been historically the case. Consider- 
able skepticism concerning the val- 
idity of this principle has arisen in 
recent years, during which new con- 
struction has remained high and 
vacancies low in the face of a de- 
clining number of new households. 
Nevertheless, unless the gap is closed 
by demolitions and abandonments 
(which is probably the case at the 
present time) vacancies must sooner 
or later appear. 


3—New households do not buy new 
homes. The demand for new homes 


will come primarily from established 
families. Newly married couples and 
migrating families are not heavily 
represented among new homes pur- 
chasers. A measurement of house- 
hold formation does not tell much. 
therefore, about the level of next 
vear’s sales, however useful it may 
be for long run analysis. The best 
way of ascertaining next year’s de- 
mand is by questioning consumers 
directly. 


4—The quantity of space consumers 
wish to occ upy bears a consistent re- 
lation to the size and composition of 
the household. For households above 
a certain income level, the birth of 
children and their maturation, par- 
ticularly as they reach school age. 
will exert a demand for more hous- 
ing space independently of any 
changes in the number of house- 


holds.* 


5—The consumers monthly outlay 
for housing can be approximated 
from knowledge of his income. For 
most communities, a considerable 
body of historical data exists on rent- 
income and housing-income ratios. 
Given these ratios and the income 
distribution of the entire community 
or. any subpopulation), plus the 
prices and rents at which new hous- 
ing is being offered, it is possible to 
estimate (a) which consumers are 
“ineligible” for new housing, (b 
how many dwelling units at each 
price or rent level could be absorbed, 
(c) the change in demand for hous- 
ing of each type arising from a 
change in the community’s income. 


6—-Debt financing. Most buyers of 
new and existing homes finance part 
or all of the purchase price with 
mortgage credit. Estimates of current 
and prospective credit 
terms are consequently strategic to 
the measurement of demand. 


The Eastwick Analysis 

The theory and techniques of 
housing market analysis will be put 
to their highest and best use in plan- 
ning the redevelopment of Eastwick. 
In designing the housing market 
analysis program, it was necessary to 
include the most important elements 
of both partial and general market 
analyses. Since the Eastwick site is 
predetermined, a great deal of at- 
tention must be paid to such specific 


mortgage 


“For a detailed elaboration of utiliza- 
tion patterns, see The Distribution of 
Housing Space, by Louis Winnick. John 
Wiley & Sons. Forthcoming. 
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factors as: the journey to work, 
means of transportation, the influ- 
ence of competitive sites, community 
amenities and nuisances, plus other 
factors that may affect consumers’ 
decisions to locate in Eastwick rather 
than somewhere else. On the other 
hand, the massive size of the pro- 
posed reconstruction makes it neces- 
sary to give equal attention to an 
over-all housing market analysis; i.e. 
the ability to market 10, 12, or 
15 thousand dwelling units over a 
period of a few years will be strongly 
affected by housing market condi- 
tions in the whole Philadelphia area. 

The Eastwick housing market 
analysis will require extensive desk 
and field work. A full-time staff 
under the direction of Professors 
William L. C. Wheaton and Chester 
Rapkin will proceed to construct a 
comprehensive set of housing mar- 
ket indicators and to undertake a 
number of field surveys to obtain 
all the data considered to be funda- 
mental in the above outline, plus 
other data not mentioned in this 
brief account. The market indicators 
will include most or all of the fol- 
lowing: a perpetual housing inven- 
tory series; vacancies (over-all and 
by type), households, deed record- 
ings (single family houses) ; a price 
index of new and existing single 
family homes; a rent index; an in- 
dex of elapsed time between com- 
pletion and sale of new homes; and 
several time series on mortgage 
credit terms. Other desk work in- 
volves short- and long-run estimates 
of population, households, and em- 
ployment opportunities. 


Sample census. The first of the 
proposed field surveys is a sample 
census that will bring 1950 popula- 
tion and housing data up to date 
and provide data on trends in com- 
munity income, household size and 
composition, vacancies, age of dwell- 
ing unit, space utilization, etc. 


Potential customer survey. A sec- 
ond survey will involve a question- 
naire for people employed in estab- 
lishments lying within the Eastwick 
commuting area. It is felt that this 
group represents the single most im- 
portant bloc of potential customers 
for houses in Eastwick. In addition 
to many detailed questions designed 
to bring out their demographic and 
economic characteristics and current 
housing arrangements, these people 
will be asked to state their inten- 
tions as to future housing plans. 

The inclusion of an “intentions” 
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HOUSING, REDEVELOPMENT DIRECTORY ON SALE 


The latest edition of NAHRO’s housing and redevelopment direc- 
tory has just come off the presses. It contains 1275 listings of local 
housing and redevelopment agencies plus all key state and federal 
housing and redevelopment bodies. Each listing gives the agency’s 
name, address, phone number, the names of key personnel, the 
size housing and redevelopment 
amount of housing or redevelopment being planned. Also included 
in the new directory are all the local, state, and national citizens 
housing organizations and all Canadian housing agencies. 

The new directory is being sent free to all NAHRO agency mem- 
bers. For others the prices are: additional copies for agency mem- 
bers—$3: active and associate individual members—-$3; nonmem- 


program under way, and the 


$5: commercial users—$25. 








question, though experimental, may 
turn out to be an important improve- 
ment in local housing market analysis 
technique, since it goes directly to 
the heart of prospective consumer 
behavior.° Obviously, a mere state- 
ment by an individual that he posi- 
tively intends to buy a $13,000 house 
next year in a certain section of the 
Philadelphia area need not be taken 
at face value. The intention may be 
without basis or, if wholly serious, 
subject to later change. 


Recent purchaser survey. A third 
survey is, therefore, planned that 
will collect data on the characteris- 
tics of recerit purchasers of new 
homes. On the assumption that home 
buyers in the near future are likely 
to resemble those of the recent past, 
this survey (in addition to filling 
other needs of the housing market 
analysis) will provide data for eval- 
uating current intentions reports. 
Those “intenders” who are most 
widely represented among new home 
buyers (families with one or more 
young children now living in apart- 
ments who have an income over 
$5000) will receive heavier weights 
than single individuals over 60 years 
old having an income under $2000. 
To the degree that it will prove pos- 
sible to repeat intentions surveys pe- 
riodically, and to resurvey a given 
group of intenders in order to ob- 
serve to what extent they carry out 
their plans, highly useful knowledge 
will be gained concerning the rela- 
tion between stated and actual de- 
mand. 


*The Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan has included such 
“housing intentions’ questions on a na- 
tional scale in the periodic surveys 
sponsored by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 


Racial attitudes survey. The fourth 
survey is perhaps the most vital of 
all to the success of Eastwick and 
is mentioned last only because the 
problem it seeks to solve does not 
always enter into the usual housing 
market analysis. Since Eastwick is 
to be built under public auspices, it 
must be open to all, regardless of 
race. How will the demand for 
homes in Eastwick be affected if 
mixed occupancy is permitted? It is 
clearly difficult to give a meaning- 
ful answer in advance. Perhaps the 
problem is not even researchable. 
Nevertheless, the attempt must be 
made to seek some clues; surely these 
clues will be superior to the mere 
assertions heard today in Philadel- 
phia—some saying that open occu- 
pancy will prove fatal to Eastwick, 
others denying that any significant 
repercussions will result. 

The necessary first step is to make 
some estimate of the size of poten- 
tial Negro demand. The “threat” to 
Eastwick is one thing if Negro cus- 
tomers are likely to number 5 per 
cent of the total and quite different 
if they account for 20 per cent or 
more. Estimates of Negro demand 
will be made wherever it is possible 
to do so, by subdividing all the data 
upon which the total demand esti- 
mates are made into white and non- 
white groups. Close attention will be 
given, either through a survey of re- 
cent Negro home buyers or by dis- 
cussion with experienced brokers, to 
the possibility that Negroes, having 
large families and lower incomes, 
may prefer larger used homes to new 
but smaller ones. 

Second, an effort will be made 
(the third survey mentioned above) 
to ascertain the attitudes of recent 
home buyers toward Negro occu- 
pancy. Racial attitude surveys are 
(Continued column three, page 444) 
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VARIED TECHNIQUES USED TO 
SERVE PUBLIC RELATIONS ENDS 

In addition to the standard “tools 
of the trade” used by public relations 
specialists to keep a community in- 
formed on its housing and redevelop- 


ment problems and programs 
releases, exhibits, reports, etc.—a va- 
riety of other techniques are also 
being used effectively in many cities, 
as noted below. 


press 


A Friendly Gathering 


Philadelphia’s housing coordinator, 
William L. Rafsky, recently arranged 
an informal gathering of key city 
agency personnel and key officials 
from the district offices of federal 
housing agencies. The people who 
met at the gathering were individuals 
who have dealt with each other in 
the past, either personally, by phone, 
or by mail, but this was their first 
opportunity since the recent estab- 
lishment of the regional Housing and 
Home Finance Agency office in Phil- 
adelphia for the two groups to get 
together over a dinner table and pre- 
sent to each other a comprehensive 
picture of their respective operations. 

Federal agencies represented were 
HHFA, the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion, Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation, Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, and the Voluntary Home 
Mortgage Credit Committee. The 
city’s representatives came from the 
housing coordinator’s office, the plan 
commission, the housing and _ rede- 
velopment authorities, the human re- 
lations commission, and the depart- 
ment of licenses and inspections. 


A Formal Affiliation 

The 13-year-old Virginia Associa- 
tion of Redevelopment and Housing 
Authorities last year voted to join 
the League of Virginia Municipali- 
ties and become the league’s redevel- 
opment and housing officials section. 
As a result of the move, housing and 
redevelopment sessions are scheduled 
for the league’s conventions. The 
affiliation was made, according to 
Frederic A. Fay, executive director 
of the Richmond Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority and chairman of 
the section, in order to promote a 
wider appreciation of the problems 
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and interests that housers and _ re- 
developers share with city govern- 
ment officials. “We believe,” says 
Mr. Fay in evaluating the move, 
“that in the short time during which 
our meetings have been held in con- 
junction with the league meetings, 
we have been successful to some de- 
gree in realizing this hope.” 


A Congressman’s Interest 


Congressman T. Millet Hand, who 
represents New Jersey's second dis- 
trict, has been a long-time advocate 
and supporter of the public housing 
program. Taking advantage of the 
congressional recess this fall, Con- 
gressman Hand decided to take a 
closer look at the results of the pro- 
gram and make a personal visit to 
Pitney Village, a low-rent project of 
the Atlantic City housing authority. 
The Atlantic City Press covered the 
tour and published an account of the 
congressman’s reaction. The visit sup- 
ported his belief in the program, he 
said, and commented: “I feel cer- 
tain that citizen knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the program will lead 
to unanimous support for the pro- 
vision of adequate public housing be- 
cause it has led to a sound and 
healthy family life.” A photograph 
showed the congressman surrounded 
by project youngsters and _ visiting 
with one of the residents. 


Newspaper Fillers 


A common problem in newspaper 
composing rooms is finding short lit- 
tle pieces of copy to fill out a column. 
To fill these gaps, newspaper people 
keep a ready supply of little squibs 
of facts or interesting information 
that can be drawn upon whenever 
needed. Philadelphia newspapers are 
now being supplied with just such 
brief little items by the Philadelphia 
Housing Association: about home 
ownership percentages in the city, the 
city’s housing need, housing code 
requirements, and the like. An ex- 
ample: “In 1950, there were 15,000 
outside toilets in Philadelphia, says 
the Philadelphia Housing Associa- 


tion’’—about four lines of copy. 
“What's What” Guide 
“Program! Program! You can’t 


tell the players without a program.” 
That’s what officials of the Union & 






New Haven Trust Company in New 
Haven, Connecticut, were reminded 
of when they looked over all the 
housing, planning, and development 
activities now going on in that city 
under a host of different agencies. 
“We feel a definite need for a guide 
to tell what the New Haven develop- 
ment plan is all about; a listing of 
members of the cast of ‘New Haven 
Renascent, 1955’ if you please; a 
‘What’s What and Who’s Who’ of 
city planning in New Haven, to- 
gether with a concise statement about 
what has actually been 
plished.” 

Having felt this need, the trust 
company proceeded to fill it in the 
June issue of its periodical Journal. 
The special Journal issue describes 
the function of each of the various 
agencies playing a part in the city’s 
redevelopment work, under what 
laws the agencies operate, how they 
are financed. It also describes each 
of the projects going on all around 
town, explaining which agencies are 
involved in the work, and how the 
projects fit into the over-all plan for 
the city. The guide also carries maps 
identifying the locations of the vari- 
ous projects and giving the reader a 
bird’s eye picture of the whole re- 
development program. 


accom- 


An Aspiring Reporter 

Young Jim Poole, who lives in one 
of Cleveland’s blighted neighbor- 
hoods, is associate editor of the East 
Tech Scarab and his ambition is to 
become a newspaper reporter. Jim- 
and the cause of good housing—got 
a break recently when the Cleveland 
Urban League asked him to “cover” 
the local housing story and report 
his findings before television cameras 
as part of a league youth forum dis- 
cussion on housing. So, armed with 
a Brownie Duaflex and a flash at- 
tachment, Jim went off to the slums. 
got the story, took pictures, and pre- 
sented both to the TV audience. 

Not only did Cleveland teleview- 
ers get the sobering facts about their 
city’s slums but the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer picked up the story in its 
Sunday pictorial section. The story 
was titled “I Live in ‘Area B’”- 
bylined “By Jim Poole.” Jim de- 
scribed what living in a slum neigh- 
borhood does to people—“If you 
get through this and keep your head 
above water, you'll get through any- 
thing.” His words were underscored 
by two full pages of pictures of slums 
and slum living recorded by Jim’s 
camera. 
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EXHIBITS 


“Visual aids" in many forms are doing a pub- 
lic relations job for housing and redevelop- 
ment agencies in all parts of the country. 
Bank windows, state fairs, public libraries, 
civic club meetings — all types of places and 
occasions have been found where exhibits can 
do the public relations trick. 
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Above: the Housing and Home Finance Agency's dis- 
play in the new National Housing Center (see November 
Journal, page 372). the citizen’s role in the 
housing improvement campaign, the “walk-through” type 


exhibit features an elaborate three-dimensional panorama. 
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Below: left, a window display of the 
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Trenton housing authority on public housin 
in a downtown bank. Center: “Pipeline to the Future,” 
play at the Navy YMCA. Right: another Trenton authority display that was put on exhibit at a state fair. 
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Above: a panel explaining the organization o 
HHFA and the functions of its constituent agenct 
Measuring 7 feet high and 8 feet wide when set up, the 
portable exhibit is available on loan under a serie 


special requirements, obtainable from Jack Bryan of HHFA 


and redeve lopme nt, featured 
series of photos used by the Norfolk authority in a dis- 
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NEW YORK VOTERS OKEY PUBLIC 
HOUSING, LIMITED PROFIT ISSUES 


Although results of a November 
balloting on two measures to expand 
public and private low-rent housing 
facilities throughout New York 
state remained in doubt for almost a 
month, results of a vote recount, 
completed in mid-December, showed 
that both measures were supported 
by New York voters. The public 
housing issue, introduced on the bal- 
lot as a charter amendment increas- 
ing the annual state subsidy for pub- 
lic housing from 25 million to 54 
million dollars, won by a vote of 
322,393 to 274,710; the final vote on 
the proposal for a 50 million dollar 
program of state aid for limited di- 
vidend corporations and cooperatives 
for the construction of low- and 
middle-income housing (Mitchell- 
Lama act) was 954,145 to 931,783. 

Both issues were passed by the 
legislature and signed by Governor 
Harriman last spring as part of a 
new six-point expanded housing pro- 
gram (see June JOURNAL, page 193). 
Initial returns after the November 
election showed the public housing 
issue ahead by only a very slim 
margin, while the Mitchell-Lama 
measure seemed doomed to defeat. 
State officials bounced back from 
what seemed a certain loss with a 
new and larger program of limited- 
profit, middle-income housing that 
was to be submitted to Governor 
Harriman; however, the vote re- 
count, showing that the original pro- 
posal had been approved, may obvi- 
ate this action. Money to finance 
both the limited dividend program 
and public housing will come from 
a 200 million dollar public housing 
construction fund okeyed by the 
voters last year. 

Strongest pre-election opposition 
to the new housing laws came from 
the state association of real estate 
boards, which in November pub- 
lished a newsletter urging its mem- 
bers to halt the legislation. In a gen- 
eral news release, State Housing 
Commissioner Joseph P. McMurray 
answered the realtors’ allegations by 
pointing out how the measures could 
help private builders and by empha- 
sizing that state subsidies were “‘ab- 
solutely necessary to help keep the 
rents low and within the means of 
low-income families.” 
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BILL ENABLING SALE OF WISCONSIN 
PUBLIC HOUSING SIGNED INTO LAW 
Over the protests of Milwaukee’s 
Mayor Zeidler, the Milwaukee hous- 
ing authority, a large percentage of 
tenants in the city’s low-rent proj- 
ects, and a number of Milwaukee 
citizen groups, Wisconsin’s Governor 
Kohler on November 25 signed a 
measure providing that _locally- 
owned public housing and redevel- 
opment projects throughout the state 
shall be sold if the common coun- 
cil of a locality or the voters in a 
referendum so elect. Just three 
months earlier the governor had 
vetoed a similar measure (see 
August-September JOURNAL, page 
208) declaring that the bill would 
“halt any further slum clearance or 
housing project in the city of Mil- 
waukee, despite the fact that no 
showing has been made that such 
projects will be unnecessary. . .” 
Governor Kohler’s change of heart 
came after the legislature pushed 
through a bill tightening up clauses 
protecting the interests of those 
from whom an authority had bor- 
rowed money. “My principal objec- 
tions to the [vetoed] bill were its 
failure to provide protection to 
bondholders and to require that fair 
market value be obtained if a proj- 
ect were sold. These defects have 
been corrected in the present bill 
... . he said. In signing the bill, 
the governor admitted that the sec- 
tion pertaining to a referendum is 
“clearly unconstitutional” but, he 
explained, “it is severable (from the 
rest of the bill) and need not be 
considered when evaluating the 
merits of the portions of the meas- 
ure which are clearly valid.” 
Sponsor of the legislation was the 
Citizens’ Free Enterprise Commit- 
tee of Milwaukee, an organization 
made up of about 20 persons (in- 
cluding several realtors and builders) 
“dedicated to an interest in the free 
enterprise system.” H. Ellis Saxton, 
committee secretary and a_ public 
relations advisor of the Milwaukee 
board of realtors, said that the com- 
mittee is not suggesting that 
any of the public housing projects 
be disposed of at this time and has 
no plans for starting such agitation. 
. . . This bill merely puts control of 
a local issue in local hands. . . It is 
permissive only—not mandatory.” 


However, Milwaukee officials and 
Democratic members of the legisla- 
ture view the new law as another 
tactic employed by real estate inter- 
ests to delay progress in the city’s 
urban renewal campaign. City off- 
cials point out that no public hear- 
ings were held at which the crippling 
effect of the measure on urban re- 
newal could have been pointed out. 
They indicated they may ask the 
governor to call a special legisla- 
tive session to reconsider the ruling. 

The immediate concern in Mil- 
waukee, the city most directly af- 
fected by the new law, was that a 
redevelopment project could be sold 
before redevelopment is completed. 
With this possibility existing, the fear 
was that the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration might refuse to approve 
federal funds for a project. At first 
these fears were confirmed by James 
Follin, URA commissioner, who in 
early December was said to have 
called the bill an “ax hanging ove: 
our heads.” Since then, however, 
URA has urged Milwaukee to go 
ahead with plans for what is known 
as the Third Ward project on the 
theory that the same clauses that 
provide safety for private purchasers 
of authority loan bonds would also 
protect’ federal investments. 

However, there still exist (a) the 
problem pointed up by Mayor Zeid- 
ler, namely, that “the city cannot 
have a workable program of urban 
renewal under this law because it 
will not be able to guarantee reloca- 
tion for low-income families” and 
(b) the fear that a rash of taxpayer 
initiated suits will arise over the con- 
stitutionality of land aquisition by 
the authority. The Wisconsin blighted 
areas law provides that there must 
be a guarantee that properties taken 
for redevelopment cannot revert to 
slum conditions; under present cir- 
cumstances, with a sellout possible, 
the worth of such a guarantee by 
the authority may be seriously cur- 
tailed. 

Milwaukee’s urban renewal pro- 
gram already has had discouraging 
setbacks: after agreeing on Novem- 
ber 16 to an allocation for the city’s 
Third Ward project of $3,860,437 
in temporary loans and $2,137,037 
in capital grants, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency later qualified 
the federal allocations with six pages 
of conditions; also, HHFA has been 
haggling with officials over whether 
or not the city’s new housing code is 
up to American Public Health Asso- 
ciation standards (see page 440). 
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MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING ACTION 
IN CONNECTICUT, NEW JERSEY 


Middle-income housing has come 
into focus for legislative attention 
this year in New Jersey and Con- 
necticut. 

In New Jersey, a special commit- 
tee set up by the governor last April 
to study housing needs in the state 
has drafted middle-income proposals 
and they have gone to the legislature 
for study. The committee sought a 
means of alleviating the serious short- 
age of housing for the 220,000 low- 
and middle-income families that it 
found to have been priced out of the 
prevailing real estate market and to 
be either living in substandard houses 
or doubling up with relatives. 

Highlight of the recommendations 
is a constitutional amendment that 
would provide for a state-controlled 
revolving fund. The fund would be 
established by a multi-million dollar 
bond issue that would have to be ap- 
proved by the voters. Other aims of 
the proposed amendment are: (1) 
to give the state power to extend 
financial aid to municipal agencies 
and private investors to build dwell- 
ings for low- and middle-income 
groups; (2) to extend the right of 
eminent domain; (3) to permit the 
state to insure private construction 
loans. 

The committee’s report also calls 
for a standard state-wide housing 
code, curbs on racial discrimination 
in low-rent units, and accelerated 
participation in federal housing 
programs. 

In Connecticut, the governor’s 
flood recovery committee has recom- 
mended to the governor and to the 
legislature that the state’s moderate- 
rental and moderate-cost mortgage 
programs be expanded to provide as- 
sistance to families that lost their 
homes during the August and Octo- 
ber floods. The legislature is being 
asked to establish the amount of 
money that would be required to 
meet this need; however, financing is 
not expected to be as serious a prob- 
lem as it is in other flood assistance 
programs, as both the rental and 
mortgage programs are funded and 
self-liquidating. Proposals to appro- 
priate money to pay for the emerg- 
ency flood housing program and to 
reimburse the Hartford housing 
authority with $186,000 for flood 
damages also were contained in the 
committee recommendations. 

Meanwhile, the first allocations for 
construction of moderate-rent hous- 
ing under a new 15 million dollar 
program approved in the regular ses- 
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sion (see August-September Jour- 
NAL, page 277) have been earmarked 
for the Stamford and New Haven 
housing authorities. Stamford will get 
a total allocation of $4,840,000 for 
construction of 400 units and New 
Haven $2,420,000 for 200 units. Al- 
locations were based on a final de- 
velopment cost of $2500 per room, 
exclusive of a 10 per cent con- 
tingency factor. Ten authorities had 
applied for aid under the expanded 
program as of early November. 


HOUSING, REDEVELOPMENT BILLS 
STILL UNDER STUDY IN PENNSYLVANIA 

The Pennsylvania legislature, which 
reconvened November 30, still has 
under study several proposals, initi- 
ated at its regular session this spring, 
that would directly affect the growth 
of the public housing and redevelop- 
ment movement in the state: pro- 
posals for low- and middle-income 
housing programs and a bill pro- 
posing a 5 million dollar state rede- 
velopment program (see June Jour- 
NAL, page 208). Expectations are 
that the redevelopment proposal will 
be approved at this session; however, 
because of budgetary difficulties, the 
prediction is that any housing alloca- 
tions are likely to be blocked. 

With appropriations authorized by 
the state’s housing and redevelop- 


ment assistance law of 1949 running 
out, the report is that, should the 
legislature fail to approve the hous- 
ing appropriations now under con- 
sideration, Governor Leader will ap- 
point a special committee to study 
the need and how to satisfy it. The 
1949 act appropriated 15 million dol- 
lars for the housing and redevelop- 
ment programs. Housing projects al- 
ready under way account for more 
than 10 million dollars of this sum, 
with an additional $450,000 going for 
administrative costs and the balance 
for redevelopment assistance. 
Meanwhile, the legislature has ap- 
proved a bill that is expected to be 
of assistance in Philadelphia’s neigh- 
borhood conservation program. The 
law requires that when a_ building 
designed for use by 
families 


three or more 
or a commercial establish- 
ment containing one or more dwell- 
ing units—is in the process of being 
sold, the owne furnish the 
purchaser with a use registration per- 
mit and must include in the sale con- 
tract a statement indicating the 
zoning classification and legal use of 
property and whether present use is 
in violation of zoning requirements 
Violations of the law, applic able only 
in Philadelphia, are subject to a 
maximum $1000 fine, one year’s im- 
prisonment, or both. 
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THREE SOUTHERN STAT 





The Georgia, Tennessee, and 
North Carolina housing associations 
all met this fall and conducted lively, 
well attended annual meetings. Pic- 
tured above are members of the 
Georgia association at their annual 
banquet. There were 125 members 
in attendance at the meeting, which 
was held in Brunswick in September 
in conjunction with a two-day man- 
agement workshop conducted by the 
Public Housing Administration. 

The North Carolina association 
also timed its November 18 meeting 
to coincide with a PHA workshop. 
Elected to the presidency was D. C. 
Dungan of Salisbury; Marvin 


E ASSOCIATIONS MEET 


Spence, Kinston, vice-president; Mrs. 
Nell Aldred, Durham, 
treasurer. 

Three mayors attended and ad- 
dressed the Tennessee association’s 
November 7 meeting in Memphis: 
Mayor Walter Chandler of Mem- 
phis; Mayor Ben West of Nashville; 
and Mayor George Smith, Jackson. 
Elected president was Herbert Banks, 
Chattanooga; O. L. Ledbetter, 
Memphis, first vice-president; James 
Rhea Clemmons, Lebanon, second 
vice-president; Robert C. Hembree, 
Knoxville, third vice-president; 
George Guy, Nashville, secretary- 
treasurer. 


secretary- 
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MILWAUKEE'S HOUSING CODE NOT 

UP TO APHA MARK, HHFA SAYS 
Milwaukee’s urban renewal pro- 

gram has had more than a fair share 


of setbacks of late—unfavorable state 
legislation (see page 438) and on- 
again, off-again approval by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
of federal aid for what is known 
as its Third Ward project. But per- 
haps the most surprising setback of 
all has been HHFA’s reluctance te 
approve the city’s “workable pro- 
gram,” largely because, according to 
HHFA, Milwaukee’s new minimum 
standards housing code, adopted this 
year, does not in all respects match 
the standards set by the American 
Public Health Association’s A Pro- 
posed Housing Ordinance. At least 
17 cities whose “workable programs” 
have been approved by HHFA in 
the past six months have had no 
code at all. 

Dr. E. R. Krumbiegel, who was 
chairman of the subcommittee that 
released the APHA code, also was 
an author of Milwaukee’s minimum 
standards document, which has been 
hailed generally as a_ progressive, 
modern piece of legislation (and the 
city’s old code was published by 
HHFA in 1953 in a guide aimed 
at assisting communities “interested 
in developing . . . minimum housing 
standards” ) . 

In answering the federal com- 
plaints, Dr. Krumbiegel pointed out 
that the APHA code was not intend- 
ed as a “model”, but rather as a 
“proposed ordinance.” 

“In formulating the APHA ordi- 
nance, which was intended to be 
useful to local officials in commu- 
nities interested in developing a local 
housing code, it was imperative that 
relatively high standards be incor- 
porated,” he said. “In essence, the 
standards set forth are regarded as 
objectives to be sought through the 
adoption and enforcement of a local 
housing code. Equally important is 
recognition of the fact that modi- 
fications may need to be made to 
meet typical conditions which may 
prevail within large areas of a local 
community, and also that attainment 
of the eventual goal may need to be 
secured with delaying the date on 
which certain standards will need to 
be complied with.” 

Among the specific charges made 
by HHFA against the Milwaukee 
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code were: it has no requirements 
for lavatories, while the APHA ordi- 
nance requires one in each dwelling 
unit; it is less stringent in regard 
to baths; its window area require- 
ment is inadequate; it sets a lower 
minimum floor area for dwellings. 

In his 14-page rebuttal to the 
charges, Dr. Krumbiegel admitted 
that in certain respects the Milwau- 
kee code fell short of the APHA 
proposal. The Wisconsin supreme 
court has issued a decision that pro- 
hibits Milwaukee from making rul- 
ings as stringent as the APHA code 
in regard to lavatories and_ baths, 
he said. The original draft of the 
Milwaukee code had more closely 
followed the APHA document, he 
said, but in many instances a special 
committee of the Milwaukee com- 
mon council had amended it before 
final approval. In regard to floor 
area requirements, he pointed out 
that APHA requirements exceed the 
federal government’s standards unde1 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s program and suggested that 
HHFA could not require more of 
a local code than it does of FHA. 

On the other hand, Dr. Krum- 
biegel said, the Milwaukee standards 
in many instances are far above 
those of APHA. As examples, he 
cited provisions requiring exterior 
maintenance of dwellings and non- 
dwelling structures and sections de- 
signed to prevent families from liv- 
ing in rooming houses and prohibit- 
ing more than two persons from liv- 
ing in a one-room unit; these pro- 
visions are overlooked in the APHA 
code. 

Dr. Krumbiegel also pointed out 
that a more stringent code would 
probably not have been adopted by 
the Milwaukee common council. The 
Milwaukee code was intended to 
give the city a weapon to save dweil- 
ing units worth saving, he said, not 
to force improvements to buildings 
so run down that they should be 
razed instead of repaired. 


URA APPROVES FIRST TITLE | 
OPEN-LAND LOAN FOR PUERTO RICO 
A 23-acre pasture in Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico, is the first open-land 
project area to get Urban Renewal 
Administration approval under Title 
I of the Housing Act of 1949. URA 
in late November okeyed a $204,500 
federal loan (the law does not pro- 


vide grants for open-land projects 
to help transform the barren land 
on the outskirts of San Juan into a 
modern community. 

The project area is part of what 
is known as the San Juan develop- 
ment community, which for several 
years has been going forward unde1 
the direction of the Puerto Rico 
Housing Authority. Present plans for 
the open-land project call for divi- 
sion of the site into two commercial 
lots and 168 residential lots that are 
intended to serve as relocation quar- 
ters for about 165 relatively high- 
income families displaced from slum 
areas. Development of the area will 
be carried out in accordance with 
the master plan for the San Juan 
metropolitan area. 

The cost of the project—includ- 
ing the total development costs, the 
cash value of land donated by the 
local authority, necessary site im- 
provements, and administrative ex- 
penses—has been estimated at $414.- 
100. The federal loan will be repaid 
from the sale of project land. 

Four other open-land projects are 
in the planning stages in Puerto 
Rico located in Arecibo, Bayamon. 
Mayaguez, and Vega Baja. 


INDUSTRIAL PROJECTS GET TAX 
ADVANTAGES UNDER MISSOURI LAW 

If the St. Louis board of alder- 
men approves a redevelopment area 
for commercial or industrial re-use, 
the project can enjoy the tax ex- 
empuons provided in the Missouri 
redevelopment corporation law. This 
was the substance of an opinion 
issued in October by Missouri Attor- 
ney General John W. Dalton at the 
request of State Senator Michael 
Kinney of St. Louis. 

The question arose because the 
St. Louis board had been consider- 
ing part of a tract of land acquired 
for redevelopment for use as an in- 
dustrial or commercial project. Be- 
fore any heavy expenditures of pub- 
lic funds were made, the city wanted 
to be sure that such a plan would 
qualify for the tax benefits provided 
under the Missouri law for residen- 
tial redevelopment projects. 

“Urban blighted areas are not 
limited to residential areas,” the at- 
torney general said. “The urban re- 
development law does not attempt 
to make any such limitation. Hav- 
ing decided that an area is blighted, 
the determination of the type of 
structures to be erected as part of 
the development plan is a matter 
for the legislative authority of the 
city .. . and there appears to be no 
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room for interpretation or construc- 
tion which would impose any restric- 
tion or limitation upon the terms 
employed.” 

The Missouri redevelopment law 
requires that for the first 10 years 
after redevelopment, real estate taxes 
shall be paid only on the value of 
the land, as assessed the year before 
its acquisition; for the next 15 years, 
taxes are based on value of the land 
and improvements but are not to ex- 
ceed 50 per cent of true value; after 
25 years, taxes are on full value. 


TWO COMMERCIAL REDEVELOPMENT 
JOBS PLANNED IN SAN FRANCISCO 

Two commercial redevelopment 
projects strongly supported by private 
interests are under way in San Fran- 
cisco: (1) the moving of the city’s 
old produce district to the South 
Basin area, now occupied by vacant, 
federally owned temporary wartime 
projects and (2) a 150 million dol- 
lar project, to be built according 
to what is known as the Swig plan, 
under which there would be created 
a convention center for visitors to 
the city—a hotel, auditorium, park- 
ing facilities, and office space. 

Under the California community 
redevelopment law, the South Basin 
area, with its wartime temporaries, 
automatically qualifies as a blighted 
area and last February the San 
Francisco board of supervisors of- 
ficially designated the district for re- 
development. Since that time, the 
joint efforts of the local redevelop- 
ment agency, various city depart- 
ments, the chamber of commerce, 
produce merchants, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
have carried the work to the final 
planning stages. 

Apart from the disposition of war 
housing units and expenditures for 
initial planning studies by the board 
of supervisors, the entire project 
will be financed by private enter- 
prise. Good faith on the part of the 
market industry was demonstrated 
in the early stages, when a group of 
dealers organized the San Francisco 
Food Terminal Corporation and 
agreed to advance $90,000, as re- 
quired on a monthly basis, for final 
plan preparation; this proposal was 
accepted by the board of supervisors. 
In the event that the Food Ter- 
minal Corporation is a_ successful 
bidder or negotiator for the land 
later, the advance funds will be de- 
ducted from the sale price; should 
the corporation not bid successfully, 
funds will be reimbursed from the 
price received from another bidder. 
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Plans for the new produce mar- 
ket are an outgrowth of a six-week 
study made of the area by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Preliminary appraisals indicate that 
the land will cost about 180 million 
dollars, with re-use improvements to 
equal the cost, bringing the total 
redevelopment value to about 4 
million dollars. It is estimated that 
actual operating savings of the re- 
development market area will offset 
the cost of the redeveloped land 
and save wholesale fruit and vege- 
table dealers alone about 1.6 million 
dollars annually. 

The Department of Agriculture 
experts had proposed in addition to 
the market area and space for re- 
lated food industries, now being 
planned, a comprehensive food ter- 
minal in the surrounding area. At 
present this expansion is not feasible, 
as much of the land is still under 
water; however, if the expansion 
should be effected later, the total 
savings to all food wholesalers has 
been estimated at almost 3 million 
dollars annually. 

With final planning under way, 
the redevelopment agency is antici- 
pating acquiring land by late next 
spring. Since all war housing must 
be removed, according to coneres- 
sional orders, before July 1, rapid 
progress is a requirement. 

The ambitious 150 million dolla 
Swig plan met with some local op- 
position in October, as City Plan- 
ning Director Paul Oppermann said 
flatly that part of the proposed re- 
development area is not blighted. 
However, the San Francisco rede- 
velopment agency came to the sup- 
port of the plan, and adding weight 
to the argument for the business 
district was William Zeckendorf, 
New York realtor, who not only 
praised the plan but thought it 
should be enlarged and offered to 
participate. 

Preliminary plans for the project 
call for two seven-story, 8000-car 
garages; a 1000-room hotel, a 4000- 
seat auditorium, a new theater, a 
shopping mall, and a series of office 
buildings 20 stories tall. Mr. Zecken- 
dorf suggested that the plan include 
housing. “I believe this city is fright- 
fully short of middle-class housing 
projects within walking distance to 
work,” he said. 

Meanwhile, in mid-December the 
San Francisco board of supervisors 
was to decide whether all the ter- 
ritory outlined in the Swig plan was 
in need of redevelopment. Should 
the board approve the land for re- 


development, Mr. Zeckendorf indi- 
cated that his firm (Webb and 
Knapp) would be glad to help 


local officials with plans 


PHOENIX AUTHORITY ABOLISHES 
SEGREGATION IN PUBLIC PROJECTS 


The Phoenix, Arizona housin: 
authority in November completely 
abolished racial segregation in_ its 
seven low-rent housing projects. Ter- 
rence A. Carson, authority chairman. 
in making the announcement said 
“Hereafter applications for tenancy 
will be considered on the basis of 
need regardless of the race or color 
of the applicant.” 

Each of the authority’s projects 
originally was intended for either 
Anglo-Americans, Spanish-Ameri 
cans, or Negroes However, the au- 
thority became integration-conscious 
in 1947, when the first step, the in- 
tegration of Anglo- and Spanish- 
American tenants, was taken. The re- 
cent move, spurred by United States 
Supreme Court decisions affecting 
schools, golf courses, and other pub- 
lic places, marks the final shift from 
partial segregation to complete in- 
tegration. Mr. Carson emphasized 
that no special steps would be taken 
but that the new policy would be 
activated gradually, with the normal 
turnover of residents. 


PROVIDENCE AGENCY TO HANDLE 
STATE'S RELOCATION OPERATION 

The Providence Redevelopment 
Agency is taking over for Rhode Is- 
land the job of relocating 50 fami- 
lies that will be displaced by con- 
struction of a state pike extension 
The action is being hailed as “sig- 
nificant because it marks the first 
time that a city has taken over such 
work on a state project and it indi- 
cates the expanding nature of relo- 
cation service activities generally.” 

The relocation work is. to be 
undertaken by the redevelopment 
agency’s family relocation service, 
which was started as a_ separate 
municipal office in 1949, when plans 
for a city expressway called for the 
displacement of 575 families. Since 
the relocation service became a part 
of the redevelopment agency, it has 
helped to find homes for the 269 
families displaced by what is known 
as the Willard Center project (see 
November JouRNAL, page 390) and 
the office soon will tackle the job of 
relocating the 700 families that will 
be displaced from the area known 
as West River, which is slated for 
industrial redevelopment (see March 
JourNaAL, page 81). 
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REHABILITATION 


yields low-rent housing 


Richard W. Mecaskey tells the 
story of Philadelphia’s 58 year old 
Octavia Hill Association, Inc. Aim 
of the association is “to improve 
the living conditions in the poorer 
residence districts.” The organization 
buys and rehabilitates old properties 
or manages them for owners 
(and has also done some building 
on its own). The association works 
with tenants to achieve high house- 
kee ping levels and conscientious 
rent-paying habits. 


Fifty-eight years ago, the term 
“housing” as it is now understood 
did not exist. Shelter for low-income 
groups, many of them newly arrived 
immigrants, provided the _ barest 
and often intolerabk 
surroundings for living. Appalled at 
conditions in the Philadelphia slums, 
two ladies, Miss Hannah Fox and 
Miss Helen Parrish, decided that 
something should be done. 

They journeyed to London and 
worked with Miss Octavia Hill, a 
pioneer in arousing England’s social 
conscience with respect to housing 
conditions. Miss Hill’s philosophy 
was clear—not only were all people 
entitled to decent living conditions, 
but good housing could be made to 
pay. Pointing out the undeniable 
social benefits of clean, sanitary, and 
tight dwellings, she also pointed out 
to landlords the fallacy of taking all 
possible rents and putting little o1 
nothing back into the properties. 
Her theory was: houses not proper- 


necessities . 


ly maintained deteriorate and may 
cease to produce any income; hence, 
good maintenance is obviously in the 
landlord’s interest 

She was equally insistent on the 
obligations of tenants. Not only must 
the full rent be regularly paid, but 
housekeeping should be clean and 
orderly. As an incentive to morale, 
she encouraged her tenants to paint 
and whitewash and to keep small, 
neat gardens, with materials fur- 
nished by the owners. 

Miss Hill’s theories were first 
demonstrated on a group of small 
houses entrusted to her by John 
Ruskin. An important feature of her 
approach was “the friendly rent col- 
lector,” women who not only col- 
lected rent, but encouraged cleanli- 
ness and good housekeeping. Thei 
personal interest and advice were 
applied to all phases of family life 
with people whose environment had 
not taught them the elements of 
decent living. 


Association Begins 

Fired with Miss Hill’s enthusiasm, 
Miss Fox and Miss Parrish brought 
her philosophy and methods to 
Philadelphia. They formed the Oc- 
tavia Hill Association, which was 
incorporated June 25, 1896. To ob- 
tain capital for the new venture, 
12.000 shares of stock were author- 
ized at $25 a share, on which a 
modest return of 4 per cent annually 
was anticipated. There are now 
8076 shares outstanding in the hands 
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of 161 shareholders and a dividend 
has been paid in all but 16 of the 
58 years of operation. 

With the objective of “improving 
the poorer residence districts of 
Philadelphia” and with authority to 
buy, sell, and improve real estate 
for itself and for others, the corpor- 
ation is organized on strictly business 
lines. 

From modest beginnings with a 
volunteer staff, the association has 
grown to its present position. OHA 
now owns 258 properties containing 
341 dwelling units and acts as man- 
ager for 125 properties containing 
238 units, a total of 383 properties 
and 579 family units. Of these units 
287 are in occupancy by white fami- 
lies and 292 by non-whites 

Rents collected in 1954 totalled 
$106,583 from owned properties and 
$54,879 from managed properties 
$152,462 in all. The median rent 
for OHA properties is $26 per month 
and $13 per month for managed 
properties. 


Operating Procedure 

The association employs its own 
maintenance force, directed by 
Charles Cook, which not only at- 
tends to repairs but is also capable 
of extensive rehabilitation. Plumb- 
ing, heating, roofing, and all but 
simple electrical work is let to out- 
side contractors. 

Repairs and general upkeep are 
maintained at a high level. Last year 
$20,633 was spent on repairs; $9784 


on renewals and replacements; and 
$34,663 on capital improvements. 

The friendly woman rent collector 
is still an important feature of our 
operation. In addition to two col- 
lectors and the shop workers, the staff 
includes an executive, who is also 
president of the board of directors; a 
bookkeeper; and a typist-receptionist 

The policy and general direction 
of the association is determined by a 
board of directors with a member- 
ship of 15. The directors are all out- 
standing citizens whose experiences 
and talents are diversified so that ex- 
pert opinion may be brought to bea: 
on all phases of activity. Included on 
the board are a lawyer, banker, in- 
vestment expert, three art hitec ts, and 
representatives ol other housing 
agencies. Each board member serves 
on one or more committees whose 
functions are related to his of her 
particular field 

As neighborhoods change in an old 
city, stability of investment is a prime 
consideration. Long-range planning 
is essential; therefore, the proposals 
of the redevelopment authority, 
housing authority, and city planning 
commission are closely studied. In 
fact, the present director of the city 
planning commission, Edmund Ba- 
con, is a former member of our board 


Workman Place 
To illustrate our methods, let me 
cite one of our projects: Workman 
Place, pictured left. This group, 
which we had previously managed, 


The picture at far left on page 442 is a courtyard view of Yeatman Homes 
22 units built under the association’s direction in 1921. Directly belou 

are some of the “Model Homes” units built by the association in 1914. 
Both of these pictures were taken in October of this year and illustrate the 
high level of property maintenance that the association achieves. 
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was purchased in 1942. It consisted 
of 13 small houses and a group of 
tenements, built around a large in- 
terior yard space. The group is old 
and historic, having formerly been 
servants’ quarters on the estate of the 
colonial Governor Mifflin. One of 


the houses bears the date 1746 
worked into the brick work. 

Our construction committee made 
plans for the rehabilitation of the 
houses and for the remodeling of the 
tenements, to be done progressively. 
Estimates of costs and anticipated 
rents were examined by the finance 
committee and approved by the 
board. The work, with the excep- 
tions previously noted, was done by 
our own force. As improvements were 
made, rent increases commensurate 
with the investment were approved 
by the area rent director. Completed 
last year, all houses are now equipped 
with hot air heaters, modern three 
piece bathrooms, and hot water. The 
former tenements have been re- 
modeled into attractive apartments 
with bathrooms, hot water, and auto- 
matic heat, thermostatically con- 
trolled. In addition, the large in- 
terior yard space was paved with 
black top, the fences rearranged, 
new clothes posts installed in specific 
drying areas, privet hedge and new 
trees planted. The result is a neat, 
orderly, and pleasant interior space 
for the enjoyment of our tenants. It 
is of interest that after 207 years of 
occupancy, the houses are still pro- 
viding shelter with conveniences not 
even dreamed of when they were 
built. 

The houses, which have three 
rooms and bath, rent for $29 per 
month and the apartments, contain- 
ing a large kitchen-dining area, two 
bedrooms, and bath, rent for $45 
per month including heat, but not 
gas or electricity. There are now 35 
tenants in this group, with a com- 
bined rent capacity of $1210 per 
month. 

Model Homes 

In 1914, the association undertook 
to build a group of houses and apart- 
ments in Kensington, a highly indus- 
trialized area of the city, and secured 
suitable ground for that purpose. To 
finance the undertaking, a separate 
corporation was established called 
The Philadelphia Model Homes 
Company. Although the first World 
War intervened at that time, the 
project was completed soon after- 
ward. While the original corporation 
is now merged with OHA, the houses 
are still known as Model Homes. 
This group occupies a city block and 
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is built in a U form, the houses facing 
Chatham, Cambria, and Gaul Streets 

with the open end opposite a pub- 
lic playground on Monmouth Street. 
It consists of 16 houses of four rooms 
and bath, and 16 two-story flats of 
two apartments each, 48 units in all. 

Yeatman Homes 

In 1921, Mr. and Mrs. Pope 
Yeatman, prominent Philadelphians 
who had long been interested in the 
work of the association, undertook 
the building, under our direction, of 
22 family units in the block adjoin- 
ing Model Homes. Of these units. 
four were sold to interested friends 
and the entire group placed under 
our management. Of the four separ- 
ately held units, all but one have 
since been acquired by the association 
and the remainder of the group was 
purchased in 1950 from the Yeatman 
family. The houses are built around 
an open interior space that is at- 
tractively planted with trees and 
shrubs. 

Cambria Operation 

On Cambria Street, directly across 
from Model Homes and the Yeatman 
group, the association built in 1924 
and 1927 16 two-bedroom row 
houses known as Cambria Operation. 
These houses, together with Modet 
Homes and the Yeatman group, com- 
piise 102 family units. The houses 
rent for $37.50 per month and the 
apartments for from $25 to $33.75 
per month, depending on size. The 
monthly return for all three groups 
now totals $3248. 

The houses have been well main- 
tained and improved over the years 
and are strategically located for in- 
dustrial workers, with the result that 
they are in great demand and there 
is a long waiting list of applicants. 

In the last two years, all of the old 
hand-fired coal heaters in these units 
have been removed and_ replaced 
with new gas-fired heaters, thermo- 
statically controlled, supplying auto- 
matic heat to each tenant. 

The only other group planned and 
built by the association is on Krams 
Avenue, Manayunk, also an indus- 
trial area. Built in 1926, there are 11 
houses, each containing five rooms 
and bath, renting for $32.50 per 
month. 

Currently ... 

Building costs, particularly since 
the war, have reached a point that 
makes it almost impossible for new 
construction to provide low-rent 
shelter of acceptable standard with- 
out subsidy. Our construction com- 
mittee has, therefore, directed our 
efforts toward rehabilitation, Work- 





man Place. described above, being 
an example of this approach. 

Of the 172 single houses owned by 
OHA, the great majority have two 
bedrooms, some have three, very few 
are larger. Our fair rents and good 
maintenance are well known and we 
have long waiting lists for most ol 
our properties, prospective tenants 
being recommended by friends ot 
families of our tenants. 

Applications are carefully screened 
in an effort to secure the most worthy 
and reliable tenants. Turnover in oc- 
cupancy is low. Tenants may leave 
to purchase homes of their own or 
because of a change in family status. 
On the other hand, many families 
remain tenants for many years, such 
as one family in the Workman Place 
group who have been residents fot 
29 years. The longest continuous 
tenure in anv of our houses is 41 
years. 

The most challenging problem in 
rehabilitation work is to achieve an 
acceptable standard for living, with- 
out driving rents beyond a figure 
that neighborhoods and tenants can 
support. To achieve this goal requires 
emphasis on essentials—and careful 
planning. We believe, however, that 
there is a continuing need to improve 
the poorer residential districts of this 
and other large cities. 


MARKET ANALYSIS— 
(Continued from page 435) 
notoriously difficult to devise, even 
with the aid of skillful and experi- 
enced social psychologists—and fre- 
quently more difficult to interpret. 
This attitude survey will, therefore, 
be supplemented by analysis of the 
actual experiences encountered in ex- 
isting mixed developments (unfor- 
tunately few in number). How stable 
have the proportions of Negro and 
white remained? Have 
attitudes altered with continued oc- 
cupancy? Have prices, rents, and 
turnover been affected? Fourth, mar- 
keting techniques will be explored 
with the view in mind of “selling” 
mixed occupancy to Philadelphians 
as effectively as possible, utilizing the 
best advice of thoughtful and exper- 
ienced persons of both races. 








occupant Ss 


Eastwick Survey’s Importance 

The investment in the Eastwick 
housing market analysis program 
will be considerable and its yield 
will not be measurable for some time. 
Time will also expose the strengths 
and weaknesses of the blueprint that 
serves as the basis for the program. 
Undoubtedly the final report that 
(Continued column one, page 455 
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SUPREME COURT DECISION 


on constitutionality of redevelopment interpreted 


ROGER A. CUNNINGHAM, Associat: 


Profe ssor of Lau . 


Rutgers University, reviews the 


1954 


United States Supreme Court decision upholding the constitutionality of the District of Columbia re- 
development act. He summarizes the act, reviews the history of the redevelopment project involved, 


traces the case (Berman v. Parker) through the district court, and cites the 


reasoning behind the 


Supreme Court decision. It is Mr. Cunningham’s view that the major significance of the decision 
is that it “has made available a rationale upon which the use of eminent domain to acquire prop- 
erty for purposes other than slum clearance may be sustained.” He notes that the decision enlarges 
the concept of “public welfare” to include not only slum clearance and the prevention of the devel- 
opment of new slums but also development of a “better balanced, more attractive community.” 


In Berman v. Parker’, decided No- 
vember 22, 1954, the Supreme Court 
of the United States unanimously 
sustained the constitutionality of the 
District of Columbia redevelopment 
act and a proposed exercise of the 
power of eminent domain thereunder. 
Its decision was rendered against a 
contention that such exercise would 
constitute a taking of private prop- 
erty without due process of law and 
for a nonpublic use in violation of 
the fifth amendment to the United 
States constitution—-the “due proc- 
ess’ amendment. 


The Redevelopment Law 

The most important features of 
the District of Columbia redevelop- 
ment act may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

I1—It is premised upon a legis- 
lative determination that, owing to 
technological and sociological chang- 
es, obsolete layout, and other factors, 
conditions existing in the District of 
Columbia with respect to substandard 
housing and blighted areas are in- 
jurious to the public health, safety, 
morals, and welfare; that control by 
regulatory processes has proved in- 
adequate; that it is necessary to ac- 
quire property by gift, purchase, or 
eminent domain to prevent the con- 
tinuance of use for human habitation 
of substandard buildings in blighted 
areas; and that it is necessary to mod- 
ernize the planning and development 
of such areas. 

2—The phrase “substandard hous- 
ing conditions” is defined but the 
phrase “blighted areas” is not. 

3—The National Capital Planning 
Cornmission is directed to develop 
both a “comprehensive or general” 
land use plan for the District and 
“redevelopment” plans for specific 
areas. 


7348 U.S. 26, 75 S.Ct. 98, 99 L.Ed. 
Advance Rep. 63 (1954). 
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+—Redevelopment plans, upon ap- 
proval by the District commissioners 
after public hearing, are to be certi- 
fied to the District of Columbia Re- 
development Land Agency, which is 
authorized to acquire real property, 
by eminent domain or otherwise, for 
“the redevelopment of blighted ter- 
ritory in the District .. . and the 
prevention, reduction, or elimination 
of blighting factors or 
blight.” 

5—After the necessary real prop- 
erty has been acquired, the land 
agency is to transfer to the United 
States or the District of Columbia 
land to be devoted to public uses 
such as streets, schools, and recrea- 
tional facilities, and it is authorized 
to lease or sell the remainder, either 
as an entirety or in parts, to a rede- 
velopment company or an individual 
or partnership. 

6-—In the leasing or sale of land 
acquired by the land agency, prefer- 
ence is to be given to private enter- 
prise over public agencies but the 
terms of lease or sale must provide 
that the lessee or purchaser shall 
carry out the redevelopment plan 
and that “no use shall be made of 
any . . . real property included in 
the lease or sale nor any building o1 
structure erected thereon which does 
not conform to such . plan.” 

7—The District commissioners, 
prior to approval of any area rede- 
velopment plan, must be satisfied 
that adequate housing is available to 
the low-income families to be dis- 
placed. 


causes of 


8—The acquisition of real prop- 
erty and the leasing or sale thereof 
pursuant to an area redevelopment 
plan is expressly declared to be a pub- 
lic use of the property. 

9—The District agencies are 
authorized to obtain financial aid 
under Title I of the federal Housing 
Act of 1949. 


In 1950 the planning commission 
completed and published a compre- 
hensive plan for the District of 
Columbia. It subsequently prepared 
a redevelopment plan for an area in 
Southwest Washington where, ac- 
cording to surveys, 64.5 per cent of 
the dwellings were beyond repair, 
18.4 per cent needed major repairs, 
and only 17.3 per cent were satisfac- 
tory. It was also shown that 57.8 pet 
cent of the dwellings had outside 
toilets, 60.53 per cent had no baths, 
29.3 per cent lacked electricity, 82.2 
per cent had no wash basins or laun- 
dry tubs, and 83.8 per cent lacked 
central heating. In the judgment of 
the District health director, it was 
necessary to redevelop this area in 
the interest of public health. The plan 
for the area makes detailed provi- 
sion for types of dwelling units and 
provides that at least one-third of 
them are to be low-rent housing 
with a maximum rental for the area 
to be $17 per room per month. After 
a public hearing, the District com- 
missioners approved the plan and the 
planning commission certified it to 
the land agency, which undertook to 
acquire the land in the project area 

History of Case 

In 1953 the owners of two com- 
mercial properties within the South- 
west Washington redevelopment area 
brought suit to enjoin the condemna- 
tion of these properties by the land 
agency. They contended that the re- 
development act was unconstitutional 
because (1) it authorized the con- 
demnation of the fee simple title to 
private property and the sale or lease 
of that title to other private persons 
for private uses and (2) it authorized 
the taking of property in “blighted 
areas” without defining that term 
and thus failed to establish any stand- 
ard sufficiently definite to sustain the 
delegation of power. They also con- 
tended that the act, as properly con- 
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strued, applied only to residential 
slum properties and, therefore, did 
not apply to the property owned by 
them within the redevelopment area. 
The District Court 

A three-judge district court dis- 
missed the injunction suit, holding: 
(1) the act would be unconstitution- 
al if construed to permit the use of 
eminent domain “to redevelop an 
area in which no slums exist” or “to 
redevelop an area which the Govern- 
ment deems ‘appropriate’ for rede- 
velopment but upon only a part of 
which slums exist”; (2) upon a prop- 
er construction, however, “Congress 
did not in the redevelopment act 
confer power to seize property be- 
yond the reasonable necessities of 
slum clearance and prevention, the 
word ‘slum’ meaning conditions in- 
jurious to the public health, safety, 
morals and welfare”; (3) as thus con- 
strued, the act was constitutional and 
“the fact that [property seized there- 
under] may be sold subsequently to 
private persons does not vitiate the 
validity of the seizure.””* 

The Supreme Court 

In Berman v. Parker*, the Supreme 
Court affirmed the district court’s 
judgment dismissing the injunction 
suit but Justice Douglas, speaking for 
a unanimous court, gave the redevel- 
opment act a much broader construc- 
tion and attributed to Congress a 
much broader power than did the 
district court. The principal points in 
Justice Douglas’ opinion are the fol- 
lowing: 

1—Congress intended to author- 
ize urban redevelopment projects ex- 
tending beyond “the reasonable 
necessities of slum clearance and pre- 
vention” as narrowly defined by the 
district court and to provide for cre- 
ation of “balanced, integrated” com- 
munities within the urban area, “in- 
cluding not only new homes but also 
schools, churches, parks, streets, and 
shopping centers.” 

2—This authorization is within the 
police power of Congress as the legis- 
lative body for the District of Colum- 
bia. “The concept of the public wel- 





"Schneider v. District of Columbia et 
al. and Morris v. District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency et al., 117 
F.Supp. 705 (1953). Schneider operated 
a retail hardware store on his property; 
Morris operated a department store on his. 

*Pending review of the district court's 
decision, Morris died and his executors, 
Berman and Feldman, were substituted as 
plaintiffs. Apparently Schneider did not 
seek review of the district court’s deci- 
sion. Parker was one of the members of 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency, the other members of 
which were also defendants. Hence the 
title, Berman v. Parker. 
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fare is broad and inclusive. . . . The 
values it represents are spiritual as 
well as physical, aesthetic as well as 
monetary. It is within the power of 
the legislature to determine that the 
community should be beautiful as 
well as healthy, spacious as well as 
clean, well-balanced as well as care- 
fully patrolled. If those who govern 
the District of Columbia decide that 
the Nation’s capital should be beauti- 
ful as well as sanitary, there is noth- 
ing in the fifth amendment that 
stands in the way.” 

3—Redevelopment on an area- 
wide instead of a structure-by-struc- 
ture basis is permissible under the 
fifth amendment. “It was believed 
that the piecemeal approach, the re- 
moval of individual structures that 
were offensive, would be only a pal- 
liative. . . . Property may of course 
be taken for this redevelopment 
which, standing by itself, is innocu- 
ous and unoffending. But . . . it is 
the need of the area as a whole which 
Congress and its agencies are evalu- 
ating. If owner after owner were per- 
mitted to resist these redevelopment 
programs on the ground that his par- 
ticular property was not being used 
against the public interest, integrated 
plans for redevelopment would suf- 
fer greatly.” 

4—“Once the object is within the 


authority of Congress, the right to 


realize it through the exercise of 
eminent domain is clear. For the 
power of eminent domain is merely 
the means to the end.” 

5—-“The public end may be as 
well or better served through an 
agency of private enterprise than 
through a department of govern- 
ment—or so the Congress might 
conclude. We cannot say that pub- 
lic ownership is the sole method 
of promoting the public purposes 
of the community redevelopment 
projects.” Hence there is no merit 
in petitioners’ contention that their 
property would be taken in viola- 
tion of their constitutional rights 
for the benefit of private persons. 

6—"“If the Agency considers it 
necessary in carrying out the rede- 
velopment project to take full title 
to the real property involved, it may 
do so. It is not for the courts to de- 
termine whether it is necessary for 
successful consummation of the proj- 
ect that unsafe, unsightly, or insani- 
tary buildings alone be taken or 
whether title to the land be included, 
any more than it is the function of 
the courts to sort and choose among 
the various parcels selected for con- 
demnation.” 


7—The standards prescribed by 
the act “were adequate for execut- 
ing the plan to eliminate not only 
slums as narrowly defined by the dis- 
trict court but also the blighted areas 
that tend to produce slums.” 

Significance 

The significance of Berman v. 
Parker for the District of Columbia 
is obvious. Its wider significance can 
only be determined through a con- 
sideration of the judicial treatment 
accorded urban redevelopment legis- 
lation elsewhere in the United States. 
It must be remembered that the Su- 
preme Court did not speak in the 
Berman case as the Supreme Court 
of the United States laying down law 
for the entire nation. It spoke, in- 
stead, as the highest court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia occupying a posi- 
tion similar to that of a state supreme 
court and it decided the case not 
under the fourteenth amendment but 
under the fifth amendment, which 
applies to the District of Columbia 
in the same way that state constitu- 
tional provisions apply to the several 
states. But a unanimous decision of 
the Supreme Court is nevertheless 
likely to command respect in the state 
courts that have not yet passed upon 
the constitutionality of state redevel- 
opment legislation or that have not 
yet passed upon some aspects of the 
problem dealt with in Berman v. 
Parker. 

To date, 36 states and four terri- 
tories, in addition to the District of 
Columbia, have enacted urban re- 
development legislation. Although a 
few states passed redevelopment acts 
prior to 1949, most of the acts have 
been passed since the enactment of 
the federal Housing Act of 1949, for 
the purpose of taking advantage of 
the financial aid made available to 
local public redevelopment agencies 
under Title I of the act—the “Slum 
Clearance and Community Develop- 
ment or Redevelopment” title. 

During the past few years such 
legislation has been repeatedly chal- 
lenged in the state courts on the 
ground that local public authorities 
may not constitutionally use the 
power of eminent domain to carry 
out urban redevelopment projects of 
the kind envisaged by Title I. In 
most of the cases, the attack has been 
based mainly upon the usual state 
constitutional provision that private 
property shall not be taken for public 
use without just compensation, the 
contention being that land con- 
demned under a redevelopment plan 
contemplating sale or lease to private 
agencies is taken for private rather 
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than public use. In an overwhelming 
majority of the cases, however, the 
constitutionality of the use of emi- 
nent domain has been sustained. 

The rationale of most of the cases 
is that since elimination of slums is 
the primary purpose of the projects 
undertaken by public redevelopment 
agencies, the possibility of a subse- 
quent sale or lease of the land ac- 
quired to private agencies can be dis- 
regarded as merely incidental. In all 
but two of the states (Oregon and 
Rhode Island) where urban rede- 
velopment legislation has been sus- 
tained, low-rent public housing legis- 
lation had previously been upheld 
and it was therefore established that 
elimination of slums is a land use 
beneficial to the public that may be 
effected through eminent domain. In 
six of the cases, the court discussed 
the stricter test of public use some- 
times adopted by the courts—a test 
requiring actual use by the public, as 
in the case of streets, parks, and 
schools. In one of these cases (Kan- 
sas), the stricter test was expressly 
rejected in favor of the public bene- 
fit test; in two (Alabama and Rhode 
Island), the public benefit test was 
adopted by implication; in one (Cali- 
fornia), the court adopted the test 
of “compelling community economic 
need;” and in two (Wisconsin and 
Oregon), the court adopted the use 
by the public test but nevertheless 
found it possible to sustain the re- 
development act. In most of the 
cases it was assumed that the public 
benefit resulting from slum clearance 
would justify the taking of property 
by eminent domain and the court 
concentrated on the question whether 
the “primary” purpose of the statute 
was slum clearance. 

To date, decisions sustaining con- 
stitutionality have been rendered in 
Alabama, Arkansas, California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin, as well as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The only adverse 
decisions are from Florida and 
Georgia. 

In view of the overwhelming judi- 
cial approval of the use of eminent 
domain in redevelopment projects 
aimed primarily at slum clearance, it 
seems doubtful that such projects will 
often be successfully challenged in the 
future on the ground that they result 
in condemning “the lands of one 
private person to be devoted to the 
uses and purposes of another private 
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person.” Most of the redevelopment 
acts, however, contemplate acquisi- 
tion of land for redevelopment in 
areas that have not yet deteriorated 
so far as to become “slums.” Indeed, 
most of the redevelopment acts pro- 
vide for acquisition of predominantly 
vacant land that “substantially im- 
pairs or arrests the sound growth of 
the community.” Large tracts of 
vacant land are common to urban 
areas and are often unmarketable. 
Builders must, therefore, pass over 
these tracts and utilize raw land, 
usually on the outskirts of the city 
and often beyond its corporate boun- 
daries. The approach adopted by the 
state courts in most of the cases, with 
its emphasis on slum clearance, leaves 
it- doubtful whether acquisition of 
land for any purpose except slum 
clearance would be held constitu- 
tional.4 One of the cases (Maine) 
contains a dictum to the effect that 
no public use is involved in correcting 
“faulty lot layout,” “deterioration of 
site,” “diversity of ownership,” “de- 
fective or unusual conditions of title,” 
“improper subdivision or obsolete 
platting,” or a “mixture of incom- 
patible uses,” nor in correcting con- 
ditions as a result of which an area 
“substantially impairs or arrests the 
sound growth of the municipality, or 
constitutes an economic or social 
liability.” In another case (Rhode 
Island), there is a dictum that the 
taking of vacant lands not in them- 
selves blighted would not constitute 
a public use. 
Precedent Established 

It is therefore submitted that the 
major significance of Berman v. Par- 
ker lies in the fact that the Supreme 
Court has made available a rationale 
upon which the use of eminent do- 
main to acquire property for pur- 
poses other than slum clearance may 
be sustained. Berman v. Parker in 
effect equates “public use” with use 
to promote the public welfare under 
the police power and enlarges the 
concept of “public welfare” to in- 
clude not only slum clearance and 
prevention of the development of 
new slums but also development of 





‘For a discussion of this problem, see 
Robbins and Yankauer “Eminent Domain 
in Acquiring Subdivision and Open Land 
in Redevelopment Programs: A Question 
of Public Use,” in Urban Redevelopment: 
Problems and Practices, edited by Cole- 
man Woodbury. 1953. $7.50. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 


a “better balanced, more attractive 
community.” Although the question 
of taking vacant land for redevelop- 
ment was not before the court in 
Berman v. Parker, the court’s lan- 
guage is clearly broad enough to per- 
mit such taking. There have been 
at least four state court decisions 
sustaining the use of eminent domain 
in connection with the redevelopment 
of predominantly vacant lands but 
in two of these cases (California and 
Illinois), the court was divided and 
in one case (Pennsylvania), the chal- 
lenge was not based upon constitu- 
tional grounds. In the three cases 
where the challenge was upon consti- 
tutional grounds, the redevelopment 
projects under consideration pro- 
vided for the use of predominantly 
vacant land for the construction of 
new housing, a fact that was heavily 
emphasized in the opinions. The ra- 
tionale of Berman v. Parker would 
have provided a broader basis for 
decision in each of these cases and it 
seems likely to have greater influence 
as a persuasive authority in future 
cases than any of these state court 
decisions. 
Aesthetics 

In conclusion, the writer would 
like to suggest that undue emphasis 
should not be placed on the Supreme 
Court’s references to aesthetic con- 
siderations in Berman v. Parker. The 
only comment on the case in a legal 
periodical that has thus far come to 
my attention (North Carolina Law 
Review, April 1955) discusses the 
case on the assumption that the prin- 
cipal question raised by the decision 
is whether the police power should 
be used for aesthetic purposes. But a 
careful reading of Justice Douglas’ 
opinion would indicate that his ref- 
erence to aesthetic considerations was 
intended to be mainly illustrative 
i.e., illustrative of the broad sweep 
of the police power—and that he 
placed equal if not greater emphasis 
upon the concept of a balanced and 
well-integrated community as an ob- 
jective clearly within the police 
power. The court refused to reap- 
praise determinations by Congress 
and its authorized agencies that took 
into account “a wide variety of val- 
ues,’ including the aesthetic, but it 
hardly seems likely that the court 
would have approved determinations 
based solely upon aesthetic considera- 
tions. 








United States Solicitor General Simon E. Sobeloff commented on the 
Berman v. Parker decision at the annual banquet for NAHRO’s 22nd 
annual conference: see November JOURNAL, page 398. 
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Saving cities 
, through conservation 
and rehabilitation 








SWEEPING REFORM PROGRAM GETS 
NEW YORK ESTIMATE BOARD OKEY 

In early December, after more 
than 100 public hearings and ap- 
proval by the city council, what has 
been called “the most sweeping 
housing reform program” in New 
York City’s history was pushed 
through the board of estimate. Next 
step, before the six-law reform pro- 
gram becomes operative, is final ap- 
proval by Mayor Wagner—and the 
mayor, at whose request the meas- 
ures were first introduced, has said 
he is hopeful the laws will be in 
effect by January 1. 

New York City administrators for 
years have been seeking revision of 
the state multiple dwellings law, 
which serves as the city’s housing 
code, in order to better attack the 
gigantic local substandard housing 
problem. A lack of such action by 
the state legislature led to the start 
of an intensive city-piloted drive fon 
housing reform about a year ago, 
when Mayor Wagner introduced two 
measures — one to raise housing 
standards and the other to reorgan- 
ize the housing and building depart- 
ments (see January JOURNAL, page 
20). State officials, however, asked 
that action on municipal regulations 
be put aside and promised that re- 
visions would be made in the state 
law (see March JouRNAL, page 97). 
Last spring a number of changes 
were made in the state rulings but 
the alterations failed to satisfy city 
administrators and the mayor came 
up with the new program of reforms, 
enlarged to include incentives for re- 
habilitation of substandard dwell- 
ings, that is now on the brink of 
becoming law. 

Provisions of the proposed hous- 
ing laws are: (1) reorganizing the 
department of housing and buildings 
to centralize authority in a commis- 
sioner; (2) establishing a city mul- 
tiple dwelling code, with more 
stringent regulations than are sup- 
plied by state laws; (3) incorporat- 
ing into the proposed housing code 
several sections of the building code; 
(4) making central heating and hot- 
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requirement; (5 
outlawing afte 
specified dates; (6) exempting from 
real estate tax for 12 years the value 
of improvements to substandard 
dwellings approved by the city plan- 
ning commission for rehabilitation 
and, by means of tax reductions to 
owners, amortizing 75 per cent of 
the cost of improvements over a pe- 
riod of nine years. 


water plants a 


kerosene heaters 


In reporting the city’s proposed 
housing reforms, Business Week 
magazine pointed out that “In what 
New York is doing, it is in no sense 
breaking through unexplored ground. 
Other cities, notably Milwaukee | see 
page 440] and Baltimore, 
have already matched or outdone 
the new law’s provisions.” Never- 
theless, Business Week and New 
York newspapers have indicated 
that they regard the new proposal 
as significant, not only as a main 
line of attack on the city’s 53,000 
old-law tenement buildings (built 
before 1901), but also because of 
the “impetus it is certain to give 
code improvements in other cities.” 

Strongest opposition to the pro- 
posal came in the early stages from 
Lloyd W. Hardy, spokesman for the 
New York real estate board, who 
maintained that the answer to poor 
housing in the city is in stronger 
enforcement of present laws, and 
from landlords, who fought the 
measure because they believe it asks 
too much. 

However, support was strong too: 
State Rent Administrator Charles 
Abrams said the measure would 
“give impetus to much rehabilitation 
in the city;” many civic and business 
leaders spoke in support of the pro- 
posal; and the New York Times re- 
ferred to it as Mayor 
greatest single accomplishment. 


story, 


Waener’s 


LOOK MAGAZINE GETS BEHIND 
HOME IMPROVEMENT CAMPAIGN 


Look magazine is adding ginger 
to the conservation and rehabilita- 
tion drive with a special competition 
designed to reward communities 
judged to have made the most prog- 





ress toward improvement of residen- 
tial areas in 1956. The winners of 
the “Community Home Achievement 
Awards” are to be announced in the 
magazine early in 1957. 

Look editors will study achieve- 
ments of communities across the na- 
tion during the next year. Local of- 
ficials, as well as residents, who feel 
that their community is doing a good 
job toward improving its residential 
areas will be invited to submit details 
to the editors at 488 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, New York. 

In announcing the contest, Daniel 
D. Mich, vice-president and editorial 
director, pointed to all of the work 
toward city improvement already 
started by federal, state, and com- 
munity agencies. “It is Look’s hope,” 
he said, “that its ‘Community 
Achievement Awards’ will help im- 
plement these plans for residential 
areas in 1956.” 


OMAHA SLUM CLEARANCE DRIVE 
EMPHASIZES NEED FOR NEW CODE 


Omaha may soon have a minimum 
standards housing code. Forces in 
the city are facing the fact that the 
two-year attempt to put across a slum 
clearance program propped only with 
an old and weak housing law has 
failed..Federal officials have been in- 
vited to the city to explain urban 
renewal laws and there even has been 
some speculation on site selection for 
federally-aided redevelopment. 

This activity marks a decided 
change in the Omaha scene since 
late in 1952, when a stormy battle 
resulted in the failure of a proposal 
for a federally-aided redevelopment 
program (see December 1952 
JourRNAL, page 433). The Omaha 
real estate board, a leader in the 
anti-federal aid fight, then set out to 
prove that a voluntary rehabilitation 
plan would work by testing out the 
theory in a three-block area. Al- 
though the realtors’ little project was 
hailed as a success, the potential of 
voluntary rehabilitation in terms of a 
wholesale cleanup of the city, was re- 
garded as negligible and the city 
council created the office of neigh- 
borhood conservation (see February 
1954 JouRNAL, page 50) to enforce 
the city’s housing laws. The council 
at that time turned down a proposal 
for a new housing code but it later 
armed the new office with a re- 
volving fund to finance forced con- 
demnation of buildings (see August- 
September 1954 JouRNAL, page 272). 

The neighborhood conservation 
office has been threatened with a 
budget cut in 1956 to $5,000, less 
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than present director’s salary. With a 
record of having condemned only 
about 200 buildings (including sheds 
and garages) in the past two years, 
Omaha is still scarred with thousands 
of substandard homes and the 
old housing ordinance is no longer 
viewed as the open-sesame to slum 
clearance. 

The new emphasis is on the need 
for a minimum standards housing 
code. And chief standard bearer in 
a publicity campaign to this end has 
been the Omaha Evening World- 
Herald, with a series of articles on 
the city’s slum problems and possible 
solutions. The paper-borne campaign 
is gaining momentum as _ doctors, 
educators, church leaders, and city 
officials supplement or contribute to 
staff written articles pointing out the 
need for improved living conditions 
from a physical, moral, and economic 
viewpoint. 

Moreover, early in November 
Mayor Rosenblatt took public note 
of the slum problem. He agreed with 
the general viewpoint that the city’s 
present housing ordinance is in need 
of review and Mrs. Kenneth Gra- 
ham, head of the city-county board 
of health, was sent to Kansas City, 
Missouri to learn how that city was 
managing to eliminate its slums with 
such sweeping strokes. 

Kansas City has a strictly enforced 
minimum standards housing code. 
But it has much more—it has a re- 
development agency equipped to ad- 
minister a slum clearance program; 
it has a large Title I redevelopment 
program (see March 1954 JouRNAL, 
page 102) ; and it has the solid back- 
ing of its citizens, who, in August of 
last year, voted a 57 million dollar 
bond issue in support of civic im- 
provements. . 

On the other hand, Omaha has no 
minimum standards code; the neigh- 
borhood conservation board has been 
put on shaky ground; and federal 
aid, at least up till now, has been a 
hush-hush subject. And while Omaha 
has been trying to weed out its slums 
with a handful of building condem- 
nations each year, its model. Kansas 
City, in its three-year federally-aided 
war on slums has managed to start 
work on two urban renewal projects 
that are to cost a total of more than 
11 million dollars: has brought four 
more projects into the planning 
stages; and has hopes of a complete 
slum cleanup in another two years. 

However, as Joseph Mangiamele. 
director of Omaha’s neighborhood 
conservation office, has pointed out, 
if the present drive for a minimum 
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standards code is successful, the city 
will have “the key to federal funds 
for area improvements.” 


ST. LOUIS BUILDERS TO PROMOTE 
REHABILITATION WITH EXAMPLES 

How homeowners can participate 
in a neighborhood rehabilitation pro- 
gram is to be graphically demon- 
strated in St. Louis. Under the aegis 
of the St. Louis Home _ Builders’ 
Association, a corporation is being 
formed to purchase two old homes, 
modernize them, and then put them 
on display as examples of what a 
homeowner can accomplish with his 
own property. The demonstration 
houses will be located in areas in 
which the city has already launched 
a large-scale rehabilitation project 
see August-September JOURNAL, 
page 284)—one in an area known 
as Hyde Park and the other in the 
Cherokee district. 

Other builder-sponsored activities 
that are geared to stimulating volun- 
tary rehabilitation of dwellings in- 
clude the establishment of a housing 
clinic, publicity on financing meth- 
ods, and publication of a study of 
housing standards. 


PHILADELPHIA HOUSING CODE 
ENFORCEMENT GETS RESULTS 


Although property owners were 
slow to act when Philadelphia hous- 
ing officials decided to try out the 
city’s new minimum standards hous- 
ing code in an area known as Haw- 
thorne with a zealous house-by-house 
inspection, completed late last sum- 
mer (see August-September Jour- 
NAL, page 282), officials have since 
shown that they mean business and 
the drive has begun to get results. 
Here’s what has been happening. 

1—The bottom has been knocked 
out of the slum dwelling market. The 
Philadelphia Bulletin reported in No- 
vember that prices on slum dwellings 
have dropped 50 to 75 per cent and 
show every indication of a continuing 
slide. The Bulletin comments that 
slum housing is no longer a sound in- 
vestment—it’s now a market “virtu- 
ally reserved for speculators.” 

2—-Many owners are becoming re- 
habilitation conscious. Buildings that 
had formerly been parceled into tight 
little quarters for many families are 
being reconverted into the one or two 
family dwellings for which they had 
originally been intended; other 
houses are being remodelled or re- 
paired; and, according to the Bulle- 
tin, “. . . it is getting harder and 
harder .to find air-tight cases in the 
Hawthorne area, the city’s pilot en- 


forcement project, for prosecution 
before the housing court.” 

3—Many slum dwellings are being 
razed. An instance cited by the news- 
paper was a corporation that, in an- 
ticipation of future expansion, had 
purchased 16 buildings and_ split 
them up into 64 units renting from 
$12 to $20 per month. The firm has 
started demolition, thus saving the 
costs of necessary improvements and 
the cost of real estate taxes. And this 
example is said to.be but one ol 
many. % 

4—-A landlord in the Hawthorne 
area has proposed the formation of a 
private corporation that could handle 
large-scale rehabilitation by securing 
Federal Housing \ tekidcomahen 
backing via its section 220 program, 
set up under the Housing Act of 
1954. 

All this action has resulted in a 
big exodus from the area, intensi- 
fying Philadelphia’s relocation prob- 
lem. However, the city has in force a 
plan whereby families displaced by 
code enforcement get direct city aid 
in finding new homes (see August- 
September JouRNAL, page 268 


D.C. CODE VIOLATORS AIDED; 
REBUILDING, INC. ORGANIZED 


Help for owners of substandard 

property in Washington, D. C. has 
come from three directions: (1) a 
12-man board of appeals and review 
has been set up to hear the owner’s 
side of the issue when his property 
has been cited under the minimum 
standards housing code; (2) the 
newly-formed urban renewal council 
has named a committee to study the 
establishment of a clinic to aid house- 
holders rehabilitate their dwellings: 
3) a private corporation, Rebuild- 
ing, Inc., has been formed to aid 
homeowners who wish to rehabilitate 
their dwellings and to help those 
whose property 1s hopelessly out ol 
condition. 

If the proposed clinic materializes 
according to plan, it will be the only 
known organization patterned after 
Baltimore’s nonprofit Fight Blight 
Fund, Inc. (see February 1953 
JournaL, page 46). The Washing- 
ton, D. C. clinic is to be made up of 
experts from the fields of housing, 
law, architecture, and finance, who 
are to offer technical advice on finan- 
cing and effecting home improve- 
ments. In addition to serving in an 
advisory capacity, the Baltimore cor- 
poration, backed by a revolving fund, 
also gives direct loans to owner oc- 
(Continued column one, page 453) 
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SUCCESSFUL GARBAGE CAN RACKS 
DESIGNED BY TOLEDO AUTHORITY 





The Toledo Metropolitan Housing 
Authority reports that a year-old in- 
vestment in new garbage cans for its 
low-rent projects has been well pro- 
tected by specially designed garbage 
can racks that have kept can dam- 
age and theft to a minimum. The 
authority makes this report with some 
pride, too, because the authority it- 
self designed the racks (pictured 
above). 

New garbage cans for the author- 
ity’s tenants had to be purchased last 
year when conversion from authority 
garbage collection to city collection 
meant separate cans for each tenant 
rather than the large community re- 
ceptacles previously used. To protect 
its investment in the new cans, the 
authority set about to find racks that 
would (1) keep the cans off the 
ground both to save wear and tear on 
them and to outsmart rodents, (2) 
secure the cans so that they couldn’t 
be easily tipped over, and (3) chain 
the lids down to prevent theft. 

Unsatisfied by the racks on the 
market, the authority decided to de- 
sign its own, which it did with the 
aid of the J. F. Daly Company, a lo- 
cal manufacturing firm. The racks 
they designed are made entirely of 
angle irons and iron rods coated with 
aluminum paint. Important features: 
the cans are held eight inches above 
the ground, one handle of the can is 
hooked onto a catch on the upright 
piece to prevent tipping, and the lids 
on the cans are secured by a chain 
attached to the top of the upright 
piece (see above). The cost: $6 for 
each single can rack and $7.62 for 
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Mints te the Maintenance Man 


each double can rack when bought 
in volume. 

The authority now has 739 of 
these racks in use and believes that 
the greater life expectancy of the 
cans will in time offset the cost of the 
racks. City garbage collectors are 
more than satisfied with the rack 
idea, the authority notes, and the 
tenants too are pleased. 

Also on the “happy” list is the J. F. 
Daly Company of Toledo, which is 
now successfully marketing the racks 
and is prepared to fill orders from 
other housing authorities. 


NEW YORK AUTHORITY GIVES NEW 
AWARDS FOR MAINTENANCE IDEAS 
Continuing its policy of encourag- 
ing maintenance employees to de- 
velop new ideas for improving opera- 
tional efficiency, the New York City 
Housing Authority recently made 
several more cash awards to main- 
tenance personnel whose suggestions 
have saved the authority time, 
money, and effort (see October 1954 
JourNaL, page 363). Among the 
latest crop of ideas reaped by the 
authority are these two — one for re- 
placing burnt-out exterior lights and 
one for repairing a toilet seat hinge. 





Anthony J. De Sale, a night guard 
at the housing authority's Pomonok 
low-rent project, won $25 for this 
idea: stencil identification numbers 
under each exterior light fixture 
around a project’s grounds. Each 
light post should be _ individually 
numbered. When the night guard re- 
ports a burnt-out bulb, he indicates 
the number of the building the light 
is connected with and then the num- 
ber of the burnt-out light for ex- 
ample, building 1, light 3. The bulb 
can then be replaced the next day 
without any need to turn on all of 
the lights to see which one is out. The 
authority says it expects to realize 
considerable savings in electricity and 
labor from this idea. 


Another $25 award went to John 
F. Fray, an authority maintenance 
employee, who made this suggestion: 
when a hinge becomes loose or comes 
off of a toilet cover, don’t try to ce- 
ment the old screw back into the 
hole. Instead, he suggests, enlarge 
the scréw hole to 4% inch and insert 
an 8/32-inch Ackerman Johnson 
screw. This results in a much tighter 
fit, he says, and renders a more per- 
manent and longer lasting repair job. 





UNIFORMED MAINTENANCE CREW IN BALTIMORE 














Pictured above are the members of the maintenance crew of the Baltimore hous- 
ing authority's Armistead project who have elected to wear uniforms on the job. 
Three uniforms were provided free for each man who wanted one by a laundry 
company—which is making its profit by laundering the uniforms. Both the ten- 
ants and the maintenance men are reportedly pleased with the new garb. The men 
are: standing, left to right, Arthur Satchell, Walter Jones, William Mitchell, Lester 
Caricofe, Russell Wilson, and Daniel Izer; kneeling, left to right, Calvin Styles, 
J. B. Wise, Richard Franklin, Elliott Hamby, and James Mears. 
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“OPERATION DRAPERY" TRIMS 
BUDGET FOR PHOENIX AUTHORITY 

Since 1941, the Phoenix housing 
authority has been supplying its 
tenants with bright awning-striped 
or decorator-colored denim draper- 
ies in lieu of conventional window 
shades. A five-page report, complete 
with photographs and drapery sam- 
ples, compiled last August, proves 
that the authority has been saving 
money during the past 14 years 
under this system. 

In the years 1940 and 1941 the 
authority had under construction 
three low-rent housing projects and 
it was for these buildings that the 
drapery idea was conceived. A set 
of standards was adopted to make 
sure that the draperies would be an 
attractive addition to the interior 
and exterior appearance of the 
projects; that they could be eco- 
nomically made; that they would be 
of good, durable quality that would 
withstand laundering; and that they 
would hang at two inches below the 
sill level after normal shrinkage. 
The lowest bid submitted for the 
4688 pairs of draperies needed was 
$7498.99, or 80 cents per pair. 

When 484 more public housing 
units were constructed in 1951 and 
1952, it was again decided to use 
draperies instead of window shades. 
The lowest bid for the draperies, 
complete with rings and hooks, was 
$11,805, or about $3.66 per pair. 

The Phoenix authority proves its 
savings on the drapery idea by com- 
paring the replacement record on 
draperies with that of window 
shades in a 200-unit war project, 
also operated by the authority. 

To replace damaged or worn out 
draperies, the authority in 1950 pur- 
chased 500 pairs at $2.81 per pair: 
in 1953, 407 pairs were ordered at 
$1.98 per pair, bringing average re- 
placement costs to about $158 per 
year. In the 14 years of operation 
of the drapery idea, only 907 pairs 
have been replaced. 

On the other hand, in the 10 years 
of operation of the war project, 
$5090 has been spent for window 
shades (not including the consider- 
able costs in labor needed to repair 
broken shades throughout the years 
at an average cost of $1.65 per 
shade. With about 2000 windows in 
the project, replacement has been 
set at about 150 per cent, as com- 
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pared to 9.47 per cent in “operation 
drapery.” The results of this com- 
parison led the Phoenix authority to 
replace the war project’s window 
coverings with drapes similar to 
those in use at the other low-rent 
housing developments. 


BIRMINGHAM AUTHORITY SHOWS 
WAY TO THOSE WHO CANNOT SEE 

A group of successful little stores 
dot Birmingham, Alabama’s public 
housing projects to supply residents 
of low-rent communities with such 
items as cigarets, candy, and staple 
groceries. They are ordinary small 
shops in every way but one: their 
owners all are blind. 

The blind-operated shops were 
started two years ago by the Bir- 
mingham housing authority in co- 
operation with the Alabama School 
for the Blind and the Alabama Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Service. To- 
day there are four such establish- 
ments, one each at the Loveman, 
Southtown, Elyton Village, and 
Marks Village projects. 

Because the stores provide a genu- 
ine service for the communities in 
which they are located and because 
they make self-supporting citizens of 
their handicapped owners, the ven- 
ture is being studied for duplication 
in other Alabama cities. Similar 
plans are under consideration in 





Smithfield, Central City, Gadsden, 
Sylacauga, Florence, Tescumbia, 
Montgomery, and Tuscaloosa. 

Each storekeeper in the Birming- 
ham operation was trained at the 
Alabama School for the Blind in 
reading and writing in Braille, pre- 
paring business records in Braille, 
making change, displaying merchan- 
dise, and merchandising practices. 
The stands, equipment, and inven- 
tories were provided by the rehabili- 
tation service, with each operator 
having an option to reimburse for 
the loan, or to hold it in trust 


A SIMPLE QUESTION SAVES THE 
PHILADELPHIA AUTHORITY MONEY 

Take this hypothetical case: a 
tenant moves into a low-rent project 
and, because it is the practice of the 
authority, he gets a refrigerator, with 
no questions asked. That tenant 
might have a refrigerator of his own 

one that he would like to keep. 
But that fact has never been recog- 
nized by the authority concerned 

so every apartment has had a 
new refrigerator installed in it. 

The Philadelphia housing author- 
ity did something about this situa- 
tion. An inquiry was made through 
a sample survey of applicants for 
low-rent apartments to find out how 
many prospective tenants owned re- 
frigerators that they wanted to bring 





The Phoenix housing authority, having proved for itself the cash advantage of 
supplying draperies instead of window shades (see story above), in July pur- 
chased material and hired a seamstress to make curtains like the pair pictured 
here for a 200-unit war project. Total cost: $227, or $1.71 per pair. 
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with them. On the basis of the in- 
quiry, the authority was able to cut 
down on orders of new refrigerators 
for developments under construction 
and residents are now permitted to 
use their own equipment. The result: 
cash savings in authority operations 
and contented tenants as well. 

TWO MANAGERS HONORED FOR 
OUTSTANDING SERVICE TO PROJECTS 

A “hint to the housing manager” 
who wants to earn a few extra divi- 
dends from his job (both in cash 
and in satisfaction) may come out 
of the following stories of two man- 
agers who have recently been cited 
for special service. 

Barstow, California 

For the past two years, ever since 
she has been in charge of the PHA’s 
200-trailer defense housing project 
at Barstow, Edith I. Dick has thrown 
heart, soul . . . and money into a 
centest to get tenants to make their 
homes more attractive. This year she 
dug deep into her own pocketbook 
for the $75 that was split into cash 
prizes for eight families judged to 
have improved their temporary 
homes most. The trailer camp, which 
houses the families of military per- 
sonnel at nearby Camp Irwin, won 
plenty of publicity and public notice 
through its beautification drive: for 
Miss Dick there was none. 

However, her contributions above 
and beyond the call of duty finally 
have been recognized. Miss Dick re- 
cently was awarded military honors, 
complete with brass band, with the 
post commander on hand to praise 
her efforts and conduct an inspection 
of the prize-winning homes. 

Lackawanna, New York 

The initiative of their clear think- 
ing manager, James E. Lafferty, has 
helped light the way for residents of 
Baker Homes in Lackawanna. Mr. 
Lafferty, manager of a directly- 
operated low-rent program that in- 
cludes three projects, was honored 
by the Public Housing Administra- 
tion with an award and a $25 cash 
prize on November 10 because he 
was able to secure at no cost to the 
government a street lighting system 
for the Baker project. The lighting 
system, valued at about $700, had 
been discarded after use on a Buf- 
falo street. 

Mr. Lafferty, who has been in the 
federal housing service for almost 
25 years, was also active in setting 
up a _ recreational program for 
youngsters in his district and has 
been commended by the Lacka- 
wanna police department for help- 
ing achieve a 90 per cent reduction 
in juvenile delinquency. 





PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1955 1954 
August’ 123,000 114,300 
First eight months 927,900 799.800 
{Preliminary Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1955 1954 
September $1.346,000,000 $1,219,000,000 


$10,991 ,000,000 $8.819,000,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total two- and multi-family) 
August 1955, 


First nine months 


August _1954 
Number 12,900° 11,300 
Per cent to total 10.5 9.9 


1Preliminary Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





August First eight August First eight 

1955* months 1955 1954 months 1954 
Private 121,700 916,000 113,000 784,600 
Public 1,300 11,900 1,300 15,200 
Total 123,000 927,900 114,300 799,800 


1Preliminary Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


METROPOLITAN, NONMETROPOLITAN NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


August 1955 August 1954 


Metropolitan 90,600? 82,600 
Nonmetropolitan 32.400 31,700 
Total 123,000 114,300 


*Estimated by HHFA 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


1955 1954 
July $2,462,846,000 $2,026,945,000 
First seven months $16,374,996,000* $12,195,481,000 


During July, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes was 
written in the amount of $230,031,000. Also during July, a total of $520,- 
545,000 in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. 
— Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
*All time high Administration, Veterans Administration 

NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1955 1954 
July 335,169 305,991 
First seven months 2,271,984* 1,895,146 





*All time high Source: Home Loan Bank Board 














LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles 11, V1, VITT and IX) 
August First eight August First eight 
1955 months 1955 1954 months 1954 
Dwelling units 440 5,764 4,842 18,990 
Dollar amount $3,760,000 $45,173,000 $39,915,000 $160,268,000 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 








AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1955 1954 
July* $2.65* $2.58 
(1947-1949 = 100) 


*All time high 


1Preliminary Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 








INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 = 100) 


1955 1954 
August 127.4* 120.8 
First eight months 124.0 119.4 


*All time high Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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SAVING CITIES— 
(Continued from page 449) 
cupants who want to bring their 
dwellings up to standard. 
Meanwhile, with a stated purpose 
of concentration on the “rehabilita- 
tion of substandard housing accom- 
modations and the redevelopment of 
blight or slum areas within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” Rebuilding, Inc. 
proposes to give direct, comprehen- 
sive aid to owners of substandard 
property. Here’s how the corpora- 
tion, organized in September, plans 
to accomplish these aims: (1) a sur- 
vey will be conducted to see what 
specific properties and neighborhoods 
are in bad condition; (2) owners of 
‘property in need of rehabilitation 
will be offered comprehensive services 
on a contract basis, with credit avail- 
able under justifiable circumstances, 
if it can be adequately secured by a 
lien on the improved property; (3 
in cases where rehabilitation would 
be economically unsound, the cor- 
poration will offer to purchase the 
property at fair market value, de- 
molish it, and replace it with new 
housing or other accommodations. 


LITTLE ROCK WINS LEGAL BACKING 
FOR FIGHT AGAINST BLIGHT 

Little Rock is ahead by a decision 
in its summer-long legal fight against 
blight—but there may still be a few 
rounds to go. Late last spring two 
ordinances were adopted giving the 
city the right to raze previously con- 
demned structures at public expense, 
with costs to be covered by a lien on 
the property (see June JouRNAL, 
page 197). This action touched off 
a highly publicized court test that 
stalemated citywide condemnation 
proceedings throughout the summer: 
the court decided in favor of the cits 
and the campaign has been resumed 
with new vigor—still in prospect, 
however, is the possibility that the 
city’s right to condemn, demolish, 
and place a lien on property will be 
tested in the state supreme court. 

Central figure in the court dispute 
was Little Rock’s most notorious slum 
landlord, who for 18 years has defied 
city orders to tear down his rental 
properties. In May the city re-con- 
demned 16 of his buildings and filed 
suit in chancery court asking the right 
to raze the property. The landlord 
subsequently offered to tear down 11 
of the buildings. But city officials 
were uncompromising and citywide 
condemnation proceedings were 
halted until a legal ruling could be 
secured in this case. In August, after 
making a personal inspection of the 
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VACATED ACCOUNTS — 


what's good collection system) 


M. Michael Smothers of the 


Detroit Housing Commission con- 


tributes an answer to the above question in the final article in the 
management problems series that began in the August-September 
1954 Journal under the sponsorship of the NAHRO Management 
Committee. The Journal would welcome comments on any of the 
ten question-and-answer articles that have been featured in the serve 


For collection purposes, vacated 
tenants fall into two categories: 
those who skipped leaving no for- 
warding address and those who 
moved with notice. The procedure 
for collecting accounts from the two 
groups is similar—but prompt action 
is more essential in the case of 
“skips.” 

“Skips” 

In Detroit, when a tenant moves 
without notice and leaves no for- 
warding address, the management 
immediately inspects the unit and 
assesses charges, if any. Every ef- 
fort is made to re-rent the unit as 
soon as possible to keep the tenant’s 
liability to a minimum. A registered 
letter is promptly dispatched to the 
tenant’s project address (in case a 
forwarding address was given the 
post office). The tenant’s last place 
of employment is checked and a let- 
ter sent to his employer to ascertain 
the new address. Further efforts are 
made to locate the family through 
the public schools, personal refer- 
ences, etc. 

Known Address 

If the vacated tenant’s address is 
known (or discovered in the case 
of “skips”), a statement of account 
is sent to the new address. The man- 
agement itemizes the charges and 
debits and requests payment in ten 
days. If this letter is ignored, a sec- 
ond letter is sent demanding pay- 
ment within five days and threaten- 
ing legal action if the account is not 
paid. If the former tenant has not 


responded at the end of this time, 
the case is forwarded to the legal 
clerk at our central office, to insti- 
tute civil suit 
Action 

Where sufficient information is 
available (new address and employ- 
er) and where the vacated tenant 
has moved within the city, civil suit 
is started to collect the amount due 
If the tenant’s new address and em- 
ployer are not known, the case is 
sent to a private agency for collec- 
tion. If the family has moved out- 
side the city, civil suit is generally 
not prepared because of the expense 
of the legal action. These cases are 
sent direct to the collection agencies 

In court cases, a statement of open 
account is prepared and forwarded 
to the city corporation counsel’s of- 
fice. This office initiates suit and ob- 
tains a judgment. If payment has 
not been received within 30 days 
from the date of judgment, the cor- 
poration counsel's office initiates a 
garnishment. If the employer does 
not answer the garnishment, an in- 
junction is obtained by the corpora- 
tion counsel to force compliance 

Results 

How well does this system work? 
In fiscal year 1952-53, total vacated 
tenants accounts written off by 
the Detroit Housing Commission 
amounted to $22,290. This write- 
off was only 4/10 of one per cent 
of the total rent charges of more 
than 5 million dollars. Collection 
losses during the year amounted to 
only 17 cents per unit per month. 








buildings, the chancery judge ordered 
them demolished. The landlord is 
likely to take the case to the state 
supreme court and Little Rock offi- 
cials, spurred by recent successes, 
have indicated they would welcome 
such a move. They figure that a 
ruling by the high court in the city’s 
favor would set an_ unassailable 
precedent for the condemnation laws. 

However, even with an appeal of 
the Little Rock case to the supreme 
court imminent, it is believed the 
city will go ahead and raze con- 


demned units whose owners refuse to 
act. And, in the meantime, events in 
Little Rock have given strong legal 
support to the work being done by 
the housing code committee, created 
in March, which at present is draft- 
ing a minimum standards housing 
code for the « ity. 

The history of all this activity has 
gone into the “workable program” 
presentation that the Little Rock 
housing authority has just submitted 
in support of its request for federal 
aid for its urban renewal program. 
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Prepared by 
MORRIS MILLER 
Member of the firm of Lucas and Thomas, Washington, D. C. 


SAVANNAH “SEPARATE BUT EQUAL” 
POLICY UPHELD BY FEDERAL COURT 

An important decision affecting 
racial occupancy of public housing 
projects has just been handed down 
by the United States district court 
for the southern district of Georgia, 
in Heyward v. Public Housing Ad- 
ministration and Housing Authority 
of Savannah. 

Actually, there were two orders, 
one dated October 5, 1955, which 
dealt with the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration as a defendant, and the 
other, dated October 21, 1955, which 
dealt with the defendant Housing 
Authority of Savannah. 

So far as PHA is concerned, the 
government asked for the dismissal 
of the complaint on several grounds. 
The court granted the government’s 
motion after reciting: that the com- 
plaint failed to show that the mat- 
ter in controversy as to each plaintiff 
exceeded $3000 as required by law: 
that the PHA was not acting under 
color of a state law; that the PHA 
is not a corporation doing business 
in that judicial district; that the 
plaintiffs lacked sufficient legal in- 
terest in the expenditure of federal 
funds by PHA to give them a stand- 
ing to challenge the validity of the 
expenditures; that the PHA had not 
prescribed any policy on integration, 
that being a matter left to the de- 
termination of the Housing Author- 
ity of Savannah, and consequently 
there was no controversy between 
the plaintiffs and the PHA. 

Obviously, the significant decision 
was that concerning the Housing 
Authority of Savannah. In the opin- 
ion on this case, the court pointed 
out that so far as housing is con- 
cerned, the “separate but equal” 
doctrine obtains. It appeared clear 
to the court from the pleadings that 
the local authority had erected pub- 
lic housing projects in Savannah for 
occupancy by qualified white fami- 
lies and separate public housing 
projects for occupancy by qualified 
Negro families. 

“There is no allegation anywhere 
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in the petition that these separate 
facilities provided for Negro fami- 
lies were not equal in kind to those 
erected for occupancy by white fami- 
lies. 

“The Court therefore holds that, 
in the absence of such an‘ allegation, 
the public housing projects erected 
for the colored families, which would 
include the plaintiffs in this case, 
are equal in kind to those erected 
for the white families; and that ac- 
cordingly the legal doctrine of sepa- 
rate but equal facilities is still the 
law of the land and controls this 
case.” 

It is to be noted that this district 
court’s opinion makes no reference 
to the United States Supreme Court 
decisions in the education cases. It 
is also to be noted that whereas the 
United States district court in the 
Savannah case specifically sustained 
the “separate but equal” doctrine 
advanced by the Housing Authority 
of Savannah, the United States court 
of appeals in the Detroit Housing 
Commission case pointed out that 
“on this appeal, defendants do not 
urge a reversal of the findings of 
the district court that the ‘separate 
but equal’ doctrine has no place 
in public housing and constitutes a 
deprivation of constitutional rights.” 


COURT GRANTS DETROIT TIME TO 
INITIATE INTEGRATION PROGRAM 
The United States court of ap- 
peals for the sixth circuit, in an Oc- 
tober 5, 1955 decision in Detroit 
Housing Commission v. Lewis et al., 
sustained a district court conclusion 
that the claimed discrimination 
against the plaintiffs and members 
of their class on the basis of race 
and color still exists. The agreed 
statement conceded that the eligible 
pool of applicants for public housing 
included more than twice as many 
Negro as white families as of May 
31, 1950; that four years later the 
eligible pool included more than 20 
times as many Negro as white fami- 
lies; that vacancies in public hous- 
ing projects confined to white oc- 





cupancy were 17 times as many as 
those in public housing projects 
limited to Negro occupancy; and 
that separate lists of eligible Negro 
and white families are maintained. 
It is interesting to observe that on 
this appeal the commission did not 
contend that the district court was 
wrong in holding that the “separate 
but equal” doctrine had no place in 
public housing. All the commission 
wanted, on appeal, was sufficient 
time to make an orderly and peace- 
ful integration. The court of appeals 
affirmed the lower court’s judgment 
but sent the case back for further 
proceedings consistent with the 
United States Supreme Court’s judg- 
ment in the education cases. In other 
words, recognizing the existence of 
important administrative problems 
“in the implementation of the prin- 
ciples declared,” the appellate court 
wanted the lower court, because of 
its proximity to local conditions, to 
oversee, in effect, the transition from 
segregation to integration. 


GEORGIA SUPREME COURT HOLDS 
WHERRY ACT HOUSING IS TAXABLE 
A September 12, 1955 decision by 
the supreme court of Georgia holds 
that Wherry Act housing is locally 
taxable. (Conley Housing Corpora- 
tion v. Coleman, Tax Commissioner, 
et al.) In that case, the Conley 
Housing Corporation, which owned 
a rental housing project located on 
a government-owned military reser- 
vation, tried to enjoin the tax offi- 
cials of Clayton County, Georgia 
from levying ad valorem taxes upon 
the project. The principal conten- 
tions were that the corporation is 
not subject to taxation because the 
project was located on an area of 
exclusive federal jurisdiction and 
that the corporation held no taxable 
estate, since it was only a lessee. The 
court held the property taxable on 
the grounds that the federal law 
made the “lessee’s interest” subject 
to state or local taxation. “There- 
fore, Congress consenting, and the 
laws of Georgia requiring taxation 
of this private property, we find no 
legal justification for failure to tax 


” 
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WISCONSIN TOP COURT SUSTAINS 
“AESTHETIC" BUILDING CONTROL 

A Wisconsin village adopted an 
ordinance requiring as a condition 
of granting a building permit that its 
building board find that the proposed 
structure’s “architectural appeal and 
functional plan” will not be so at 
variance with other buildings “as to 
cause substantial depreciation in 
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property values” of the neighbor- 
hood. The Wisconsin supreme court 
(on March 8, 1955) in an opinion 
that extended the United States 
Supreme Court’s Berman v. Parke 
decision (see page 445) to the four- 
teenth amendment, held that neither 
the federal nor the Wisconsin con- 
stitution’s due process clause was 
violated by the ordinance (Saveland 
Park Holding Corp. v. Wieland). On 
October 10, 1955, the United States 
Supreme Court denied the petition 
for a writ of certiorari. 
SUPREME COURT REFUSES TO REVIEW 
PENNSYLVANIA VACANT SITE CASE 
A December 1954 decision by the 
Pennsylvania supreme court, in 
Blumenschein v. Housing Authority 
of Pittsburgh, held that low-rent 
housing in that state need not be 
located in a slum or blighted area 
(see January JOURNAL, page 26). 
On October 10, 1955, the United 
States Supreme Court denied the pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari and grant- 
ed the authority’s motion to dismiss 
for want of a substantial federal 
question. 








MARKET ANALYSIS— 
‘Continued from page 444) 

will be written after the program 
has been concluded will be a bette: 
document than the preliminary de- 
sign. Every city will be interested 
in these final results, however they 
turn out, since every city that plans 
residential redevelopment has a stak« 
in the evolution of methods for tesi- 
ing the feasibility of its plans. Every 
redevelopment plan, after all, rep- 
resents an heroic forecast. Nothine 
is gained and much can be lost by 
not bringing this forecast out into 
the open and finding out how good 
it 1S. 


AVAILABLE FROM NAHRO 


All orders must be prepaid uniess the pur 


chaser is a public agency or a library, or 
obtains permission to buy on o charge basis. 





FILMS HELPFUL TO HOUSING AND 
REDEVELOPMENT AGENCIES. 1955. 21 
pp- $1.00 (a copy has been sent free to 
NAHRO agency members). National Asso- 
ciation of Housing and Redeve'opment 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 

A bibliography of currently available 
films about housing and redevelopment, 
prepared by Marion Massen under the 
direction of NAHRO’s Public Relations 
Committee. Each film note gives title, 
film size, running time, color and sound 
details, a brief resumé of the story, source 
of the film, rental cost. 

In a preface to the bibliography, some 
suggestions are advanced as to how mo- 
tion pictures can be used most effectively 
for explaining public housing and rede- 
velopment to the general public, for staff 
training purposes, and for a variety of 
tenant relations purposes. It also gives 
tips on arranging for a film showing, on 
working with films through other agen- 
cies, and on how to use public libraries 
as a source of films. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





THE HOUSING YEARBOOK—1955. 1955. 
72 pp., illus., charts. $3. National Housing 
Conference, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Contains the National Housing Confer- 
ence’s recommendations for a_ national 





fast freight out of town. 





ACTION FILM AVAILABLE 


“Man of ACTION”, a new color film dramatizing neighborhood 
conservation, produced for the American Council To Improve 
Our Neighborhoods, is now available on loan free from ACTION’s 
New York office. The film is in cartoon form and is directed to 
the general public. It pictures the operations of a two-horned 
devil’s assistant, symbolizing the public apathy that has allowed 
communities to decay and slums to develop. This demon, how- 
ever, runs up against a home-owner who not only fixes up his own 
home but organizes a neighborhood group to refurbish the whole 
neighborhood. This campaign forces the devil’s assistant to hop a 


The film is 16 mm. color and sound and runs for 13% minutes 
NAHRO delegates who saw it at the Association’s annual con- 
ference in Cleveland in October were very favorably impressed 
by it. Others wishing to see it may borrow it from ACTION’s 
office, Box 500, Radio City Station, New York City 20, New York. 
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housing program, plus supplementary 
articles on related topics—history of the 
fight for public housing, the current oper- 
ation of the public housing program, la- 
bor’s influence in housing, cooperative 
housing, and others. 

An important new feature of this year’s 
edition is an 11l-page table showing which 
members of the House of Representatives 
have low-rent dwellings in their districts, 
troken down by towns and program siz« 
for each town. Voting records of both 
senators and representatives on major 
housing bills since 1949 are included 
brought up to date through July 1954 


LAND USES IN AMERICAN CITIES, 
Harland Bartholomew. 1955. 196 pp., illus., 
charts, graphs, maps. $6.50. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

The author, a pioneer in the field of 
urban land use, examines the trends in 
land usage in American cities during the 
20 years since he published an earlier 
study: Urban Land Uses, issued in 1932. 
His new report covers in detail the land 
uses in 53 central cities, 33 satellite com- 
munities, and 11 metropolitan areas that 
include both central cities and satellites 
This phase of his report in itself con- 
stitutes the broadest statistical study of 
the subject ever written, according to the 
publisher. 

The author's thesis, which the specific 
urban studies are used to illustrate, is 
that the job of planning for urban land 
use can be done effectively only when 
the entire metropolitan area is consid- 
ered as a whole. 

By way of an example of metropolitan 
planning, the author presents a sort of 
land-use formula for such areas in light 
of average percentages of total land 
usually required for residential purposes, 
commercial uses, industry, public uses, 
etc. He has also prepared a set of ratios 
that indicate the land requirements of 
different size populations as an aid in 
predicting land needs in light of expected 
population 


HOUSES ARE FOR PEOPLE, A Study of 
Home Buyer Motivations. Research publi- 
cation No. 3, Housing Research Center, 
Cornell University. 1955. 58 pp., paper 
bound, illus., charts, graphs. Housing Re- 
search Center, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 

Report on the results of a survey to 
find out what home buyers are looking 
for when they select a house. The study 
was made with the idea that it can guide 
architects and homebuilders to produce 
homes more in line with buyer desires. 

The survey team divided the home- 
buying public into four general cate- 
gories: those interested im (1) an 

Continued column three, page 458 ) 
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JOH-KI—DISC SANDING SET 





A disc sander that holds sand- 
paper by mere vacuum instead of 
glue—and a device that cuts the 
paper in perfect circles to fit the 
disc: these are the two features of 
the new Speed Sandisc Set pictured 
above that reportedly save both time 
and money in woodworking jobs. 

The sanding disc is an 8-inch 
diameter aluminum plate covered 
with a rubber skin that has tiny suc- 
tion cups on its surface (above, lower 
left). When the disc is spinning 
on a table saw, arbor, or special 
sanding machine—these suction cups 
take a firm hold on the sandpaper 
placed against it and hold it tight 
so that it will neither loosen nor tear 
while the disc is spinning. To remove 
the paper, just stop the disc, the 
instructions say, and the paper comes 
right off. Eliminating the gluing 
process, the manufacturer points out, 
avoids risk of glue bumps that might 
score or burn the wood. The wood 
is also protected from these hazards 
by the rubber coating, which gives 
the disc resilience. When the disc 
is attached to a table saw, both 
sides can be covered with sandpaper 

for coarse and fine abrasion. 

The cutter (pictured above right) 
produces perfect circles quickly and 
easily out of economically-sized stand- 
ard sheets of sandpaper. An adjust- 
ment feature makes it possible to 
vary the diameter of the circles. 

Speed Sandisc Set price: $4.95. 
JOH-K2—BRUSH-ON "PUTTY" 

Life in a putty knife factory won’t 
be the same when word of the new 
Brush-On “Putty” gets around. It’s 
applied with an ordinary brush, with 
no putty knife needed for either 
windows, caulking, crack-filling, or 
tile setting. 

To fortify a pane already in- 
stalled in a window, this new puttv 
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i 
is simply brushed on along the edge 
of the glass and overlapped onto the 
sash. For putting in a new glass 
pane, the putty is also brushed on 
the groove where the glass will be 
set. Brush-On “Putty” dries trans- 
lucent and adheres much better and 
faster than ordinary putty, the claim 
is, and it withstands all kinds of out- 
door weather. 

Brush-On “Putty” not only saves 
time in application, the word is, but 
less material is required. It comes 
in quantities from a half pint to 5 
gallons; sells for $2.25 a pint, $3.95 
a quart, $11.85 a gallon. 


JOH-K3—SQUARE-LEVEL UNIT 





Here’s a clever new gadget for the 
efficiericy-minded carpenter —a de- 
vice called a Squar-Evel, which, as 
its name implies, combines into a 
single compact unit two tools basic 
to carpentry: a square and a level. 

The Squar-Evel is made of ex- 
truded aluminum, is 10 inches long, 
and has two component parts that 
can be adjusted by a simple wing- 
nut to serve either of the above func- 
tions. The main part, shown above 
on the left, is an I-beam that has 
two unbreakable Pyrex level vials 
built into it, one for checking hori- 
zontal levels and the other for check- 
ing plumb lines. 

The second component of the de- 
vice, shown above on the right, is 
an adjustable blade. For angle test- 
ing purposes, it can be locked in a 
90 degree angle position, as shown 
above, or in a 45 degree position. 

With this combination tool, the 
claim is, a carpenter saves effort by 
using one tool in place of two and 
he also saves on the over-all cost. 


JOH-K4—IMPROVED LIGHT BULBS 
The day of greater efficiency and 
lower maintenance costs for light- 
ing outdoor areas and streets has ar- 
rived, according to one of the coun- 
try’s foremost producers of light 
bulbs. They are now producing 400- 
watt mercury bulbs that produce up 





to 12 per cent more light, last longer, 
are easier to maintain, and are more 
uniform in performance, yet cost no 
more than earlier models, they say 
Bulb design changes born out ol 
extensive research, the manufactur- 
er says, have produced the new econ- 
omies. The lighting element itself 
now produces greater illumination, 
the color-quality of the light has 
been improved, and a new kind of 
electrode virtually eliminates the im- 
purities that cause bulk darkening. 
In addition, it is said, greater uni- 
formity in bulb production has cut 
down the rate of early burn-out and 
has made group replacement of this 
kind of bulb practical, thus leading 
to important maintenance savings. 


JOH-K5—WATERPROOF PAINT 

A waterproofing paint that is up 
to 50 per cent cheaper to apply; that 
lasts five times as long as competitive 
products; that is being successfully 
used on Coast Guard lighthouses: 
and that, to boot, comes in nine col- 
ors—all of these claims are being 
made for a new moisture-proof paint 
called Vaportite. 

The new application is intended 
for use on any interior or exterior 
concrete, masonry, or stucco wall and 
on asbestos and asphalt shingles. 
Vaportite consists of an inorganic 
setting powder and a liquid resin 
emulsion binder that are mixed to- 
gether on the job prior to applica- 
tion. The coating can be applied 
with simple whitewash brushes and 
requires no curing; hence, labor costs 
are cut up to 50 per cent, the claim 
is. Vaportite’s outstanding feature. 
the manufacturer says, is its excep- 
tional durability on the job—up to 
five times that of other waterproof 
paints. And, as the manufacturers 
point out, the product’s effectiveness 
has passed a Coast Guard test, with 
the result that Vaportite is being ap- 
plied to the tallest lighthouse in the 
New York area. 

JOH-K6—NYLON HAMMER-HEAD TIPS 

Latest prize for having one’s cake 
and eating it too goes to the manu- 
facturers of a new tool appliance 
that makes it possible to hammer 
away on a surface without marring 
or denting it. This trick is performed 
by a little nylon cap slipped on over 
the head of a hammer. Idea is that 
the striking force of the hammer 
still does its job—but the nylon 
cushioning protects the surface that 
is being hit. The cap is designed for 
wood-working, window sash_ jobs, 
hammering on finished metal, fur- 
niture work, and similar operations. 
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JOH-K7—INSULATION PADS 





A house that will conserve heat, 
it is said, must be built from the 
ground up with that aim in view. 
And pictured above is an illustra- 
tion of something that can be done 
on the ground level to save heat in 
« house built on a concrete slab. 

The workman is laying Perimsul 
insulation pads directly over the 
earth around what will be the peri- 
meter of a concrete slab. The result. 
the Perimsul manufacturers say, will 
be that heat loss through the slab 
will be greatly reduced and, in ad- 
dition, the padding will serve as an 
expansion joint between the slab and 
the building’s foundation. 

Perimsul is a new spun mineral 
fiber material that has been formed 
into resilient, semi-rigid pads. It has 
« high compressive strength, the 
claim is, and it can withstand any 
pressures developed by the slab and 
the soil. And because this new in- 


A 
sulation material is of inorganic 
composition, the manufacturers point 
out, it does not attract vermin o1 
rodents; it is impervious to soil acids 
and moisture; it will not support 
combustion: and its capillary action 
is negligible. 

Construction facts about Perim- 
sul: it is light weight, easy to handle 
and install, and it can be readily 
cut and shaped to fit irregular sur- 
faces. The material is available in 
48-inch lengths, with widths of 12. 
18, and 24 inches and _ thicknesses 
of 34, 1%, and 2 inches. Perimsul 
is shipped in waterproofed cartons 
and reportedly can be safely stored 
outdoors for a limited time, thus 
saving on warehouse space. 


JOH-K8B—CONSTRUCTION TAPE 

Old timers may shudder at the 
thoughts of taping together the duct 
members of a heating, ventilating. 
or exhaust system—or at using tape 
to bind on pipe insulation. But that’s 
what’s being done successfully these 
days with a new construction tape 
called Silver Cotton Cloth Tape. 

The advantage of the tape, the 
manufacturers say, is the little mat- 
ter of an estimated 80 per cent sav- 
ings in labor costs over the old metal 
band and screw system. 

The new tape is a cotton cloth 
coated with plastic to a thickness of 
014 inch. Its 
claimed to be 


strength is 
95 pounds per inch 


tensile 
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and its tear strength 500 grams. It’s 
easy to apply, the manufacturers say, 
because it unwinds easily and, al- 
though it is strong and abrasion- 
resistant, it is still easy for the work- 
man to tear without a cutting de- 
vice or an elaborate dispenser And 
he can apply the new tape even at 
low temperatures; hence the tape is 
suited for winter construction work 

In performance, Silver Cotton 
Cloth Tape reportedly sticks to the 
iob in all kinds of weather and re- 
sists passage of water, moisture, and 
dust. 


JOH-K9I—METAL DOORS 








Hollow metal doors built to stand 
up under heavy service conditions 
are now available on a prefabricated 
door-in-frame basis and at a low 
cost, according to the manufacturer 
of Steelcraft products. 

The new line of doors is especially 
engineered for buildings where fire- 
and sound-resistance qualities are re- 
quired. They flush and 
panel types with a wide range of 
glass or solid panel arrangements 
The doors are all finished with a 
baked-on primer and are thus all 
ready for a final paint coat when 
delivered. 

Important savings are achieved 
with this new line of doors, the claim 
is, because all doors are factory- 
fitted inside their frames, thus elimi- 
nating all cutting and fitting on the 
job. The doors come completely 
mortised and machined, ready for 
quick and easy attachment of all 
necessary hardware. Hinges and 
locking devices are furnished with 
all doors. 


come in 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A39—CITY PLANNER 

The City of San Diego, California 
has an opening for an assistant city plan- 
ning director, a position paying $679 to 
$825 a month. Requirements: gradua 
tion from college with major work in 
urban planning or closely related field 
and three years’ administrative experi- 
ence in city or regional planning—or 
successful completion of master’s curri- 
culum in urban planning and three years 
professional experience in city or regional 
planning. Duties: administering the plan- 
ning sections of the city planning depart- 
ment, supervision of technical staff in 
.data compilation and analysis, assigning 
and reviewing the work of technical staff 
on traffic, highway, public works, sub 
division design, rezoning, and similar 
projects. Must also prepare special re 
ports for the city council and planning 
commission. 

This position has a promotion potential 
to the job of city planning director pay 
ing a maximum of $954 a month. Ap 
plicants must submit 2000 word resum« 
of professional and academic experience 
Contact: Miss Erile Fowler, Civil Serv 
ice Commission, Room 453 Civic Center, 
San Diego 1, California 


A40—ARCHITECT 

The City Service Commission of Mil 
waukee has an opening for an architect 
with a beginning salary of $7895, ad 
vancing after one year to $8220. City 
service examination will consist of an 
appraisal of the applicant's training, ex 
perience, and record. Applicants must be 
registered architects or be able to obtain 
registration in Wisconsin They must 
have at least eight years of architectural 
experience, The position is located in the 
city’s Bureau of Bridges and Public 
Buildings. Interested persons contact: 
Ovid B. Blix, City Personnel Director 
City Hall, Milwaukee, Wisconsin for ap 
plication blanks and examination an 
nouncement 


A4I—EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

The Minneapolis Housing and Rede 
velopment Authority is now taking ap 
plications for the position of executive 
secretary to the authority Salary is 
$10.500 to $13.500 to. start Appoint 
ment ts annual with renewal at the 
option of the authority present action 
is for the f 
tion 


filling of a long-range posi 


Qualifications: college degree in a pro 
fessional field—-technical training in city 
planning, enginecring, or architecture 
would be an asset though not absolutely 
required: prefer education and _ training 
in administration, public 
nance, and accounting. Any experience 


relations,  fi- 


in social and community welfare prob 
lems would be helpful 

Duties 1 administer the 
office and project. staffs 2 
expedite, and explain projects and the 
agency program to commissioners; civic 
groups; city, state, and federal authori 
ties; (3) organize and handle financing 
details for the agency and the program 

Interested parties please contact: Mr 
John H. Bakken, Secretary, Housing and 
Redevelopment Authority of the City of 
Minneapolis, 1214 Metropolitan Build 
ing, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


central 
organive, 


A42—EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

For citizens housing association in a 
sizable midwestern city. Salary range 
$5000 to $7500. Experience in some 
phase of housing, community work, or 
social service desirable. A male person 
of not over 45 years of age is preferred 
The association is a Community Chest 
agency whose policies are governed by a 
board of no more than 30 members. Its 
programs are directed by the executive 
secretary. Its present operating budget 
is over $35,000, with another $6000 
expected to be added to this amount 
in 1956. The association is interested 
in everything conducive to mecting the 
local city and county housing problem 
housing legislation and enforcement, ur 
ban redevelopment and renewal, city 
planning and zoning, provision of low- 





hold such membership. 


its goal look good 





ARKANSAS MAKES CLEAN SWEEP 


With the admission of the ‘Texarkana, Arkansas housing au- 
thority as an agency member of NAHRO this month, Arkansas 
becomes the first and only state to boast a clean sweep in NAHRO 
agency memberships: 100 per cent of the state’s agencies now 


The occasion marks the opening of an aggressive new member- 
ship campaign now beginning in the Southwest region aimed at 
increasing the region’s agency membership total to 
individual membership to 666. The region’s chances of meeting 
if past performance is any indication. During 
last year’s drive, the region led all others (see July JouRNAL, page 
247). And the region’s president last year, Knox Banner, who gave 
the drive his personal attention, is serving this year as chairman 
of the region’s Membership Committee. 


n 
123 and its 
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rental housing, and education of tenants 
and landlords. It carries on vigorous 
programs of public education to meet 


these ends 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W20, Male, 35 — HOUSING MANAGER 

Applicant has over four years experi- 
ence as management aide in a large east- 
ern housing authority with duties in 
tenant re-examination, as tenant advisor 
and consultant to tenant groups, in proj 
ect-community liaison work. He is now 
an assistant project manager with respon 
sibility for total project operation. Pre 
vious work included teaching in social 
sciences and two years of social casework 
Applicant is interested in position in 
housing management, tenant. selection 
tenant activities supervision, or in liaison 
work with an urban renewal program 
Academic background: BS and MS de 
grees in Applicant is 
married, has one child. Desired minimum 
$5700 


social scrences 


starting salary 


W211, Male, 33 — TENANT RELATIONS 

Six and one-half years housing experi 
ence, of which two years were spent 
correlating health programs with large 
city-county health department. Housing 
research training in 
American 


experience, plus 
Public Health Association's 
appraisal techniques; has conducted ex 
tensive surveys in a city of 150,000 
resulting report available for study, Ex 
perience in housing rehabilitation and 
neighborhood conservation along lines of 
“Baltimore Plan.” Served as director of 
redevelopment program for eight months 
into final planning stage. Two years ex 
perience as manager of housing project 
Conducted relocation of 350 families for 
new project site. Interested in community 
and tenant relations programs. Presently 
serving as management supervisor of a 
2500-unit authority. Three and one-half 
years college. Desire to relocate in city 
with university. Salary open 
wife, two children 


Family 
Career houser, with 
no desire to change locations frequently 


PUBLICATIONS— 


(Continued from page 455) 


“economy” home 2) a home built for 
close family living, with many shared ex 
periences >) a home built to reflect 
personality: and (4) a home built for 


prestige. The report then makes specific 
design and construction suggestions for 
each type of buyer—-complete with per 
spectives, floor plans, and lists of equip- 
ment. The authors note that although the 
information is directed to the 
buying public, 


home- 
the information is equally 
applicable to renters in the four cate 
gories they have established 


MINORITY HOUSING. 1955. A reprint 
from the April 1955 issue of HOUSE & 
HOME. 10 cents (discounts for quantities). 
National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, 
New York City 10, New York. 

\ study of the market potential of 
homes built for minorities and a report 
on the progress the homebuilding indus- 
try is making in this market 
(Continued column three, page 459) 
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NAHRO Salutes 





he men and women (and institu 
who, in October and Novem 
ber, passed their 20-, 15 10-, and 


veal NAHRO 


Journ i} subse ribe rs 


tions 


MNnIVeTsSaries is 


members OT 


15-19 years 


Hans H. Baasch, Fort Hall, Idaho (listed 
neorrectly iw Odctober is a 14-year 
member instead of 19 

Bryn Mawr College Library, Bryn Mawr 
Pennsylvania 

University of Denver Libraries 

Detroit Public Library 

Allen Dowling, New Orleans 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa 
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\l Thomas, Gary, Indiana 


Everett E. Utterback, Pittsbureh 

Mrs. May L. Vath, Berea, Ohio 
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Joel A. Wier, Athens, Georgia 

Mrs. Wilhelmina Winston, Akron, Ohio 


5-9 years 
Adriance Memorial 
si¢ Ne w York 
Mrs. Elizabeth Alexander, Houston 
John H. Anderson, Cleveland 
John J. Ashton, Willamantic, 
Connecticut 


Library, Poughkeep 
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Mrs. Bett 
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Carl O Bergman, Seattle 

Miss Grace Bliss. New York City 

Robert J. Bliss, Saginaw, Michiear 

Dute F. Braner, Madison, Ulinors 

University of British Columbia I 
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masonry surface 
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